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DEDICATION OF THE NEW MASONIC HALL 
AND CELEBRATION OF THE FESTIVAL OF ST. JOHN; 
By the R. W. the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 


MONDAY the 24th of June, being the anniversary of St. John 
the Baptist, was celebrated by the numerous and respectable so- 
ciety of Ancient York Masons of Philadelphia, with unprecedent- 
ed elegance and splendor. At 8 o’clock in the morning the Breth- 
ren of all the City Lodges, together with a considerable number 
belonging to other Lodges, under the jurisdiction of the Grand 


Lodge of Pennsylvania, and the Grand Lodges of our Sister States, 


(amongst the latter of whom were the Grand Officers of New- 
Jersey and Maryland) assembled at the Old College in Fourth- 
street, where a Pypcession was formed, which proceeded to St. 
John’s church, in Race street, in the following ordgg 
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Two Trumpets. 
Tyler with drawn sword. 

Industry Lodge, No. 131, in the following order, viz. 
Masters of the Ceremonies, with drawn Swords. 
Entered Apprentices, two and two. 

Fellow Crafts, two and two. 

Master Masons, two and two, 

Past Masters, two and two. 

Deacons with their Wands, Blue tipt with White. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Wardens of the Lodge, bearing their Columns. 


Master of the Lodge, carrying his Mallet. 
On the flank of the Lodge, one of the Members of the Lodge 
as Marshal of his own Lodge, bearing a Blue Wand 
tipt with Silver. 

Phoenix Lodge, No. 130—Temple Lodge, No. 128—Philanthropy 
Lodge, No, 127—Rising Star Lodge, No. 126—Herman’s Lodge, 
No. 125—Union Lodge, No. 121—St. John’s Lodge, No. 115— 
Solomon’s Lodge, No. 114—Columbia Lodge, No. 91—Lodge 
Amenité, No. 73—Philadelphia Lodge, No. 72—Orange Lodge, 
No. 7i—Concordia Lodge, No. 67—Washington Lodge, No. 59 
—Harmony Lodge, No. 52,—Lodge No, 51—Lodge No. 19—_ 
Lodge No 9—Lodge No. 3—Lodge No. 2—in the same order. 

‘The above are the Lodges held in the city—Lodges from the 
country joined the procession according to juniority. 

After the senior Lodge, the Brethren not united by Member- 
ship to any Lodge, and also the Brethren Members of Lodges 
under other jurisdictions followed two and two. 

‘The Music, composed of two Military Bands, was divided, 
one placed about the ceytre, the other preceding the Granp 
LopGr, who formed in the following order: 

Grand Tyler with drawn Sword, 
Members of the New Hall or Building Committee, carrying 
the Key of the New Hall. 

Banner of Freemasons’ Arms borne by a Past Master. 
‘Twelve Past Masters, two and two, bearing White Wands. 
Architect, carrying the Square, Level and Plumb Rule, with the 
Book of Architecture. 

Trustees of the Masonic Loan (not grand oftrs), two and two. 
Four Past Masters carrying the Lodge covered with white satin. 
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Two Past Masters carrying Golden Pitchers containing oil and 
wine. 
A Past Master carrying a Golden Cornucopia, containing corn. 
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The third Light borne by a Past Master. ‘ . 

Past Grand Wardens. af 

The second Light borne by a Past Master. rt! 

Past Deputy Grand Master. » 

The first Light borne by a Past Master. % 
Past Grand Masters. Me) 
A Past Master carrying the Holy Bible, Square and Compasses on 1 i 
a crimson velvet cushion, supported by two Past Masters. aBh 


Grand Chaplains. 
Deputy Grand Secretary carrying the book of minutes. 
Grand Secretary, carrying the bag and book of constitutions, an 
and Grand Treasurer carrying his staff. 
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Grand Wardens bearing their columns. 
Grand officers of our Sister Grand Lodges. 
; 
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Deputy Grand Master. 


ere 


Grand Sword-bearer carrying the Sword of state, and a Past 
Master carrying the Golden Mallet. 
Two Grand Deacons with Wands, silvered and tipt with Gold. 3 | 

Grand Pursuivant with drawn sword. 4 
Two Grand Marshals, on horseback, on the flanks of the Pro- 
cession, superintending the Marshals of the subordinate Lodges : 
and the whole line of the Procession, carrying Blue Truncheons 

tipt with Gold. 


hee 


The distance between the ranks in the procession was six feet. 
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The front of the procession having arrived at the church, the 
brethren halted, faced inwards and opened their ranks —The RE 
Grand Lodge with the R. W. Grand Master at their head, moved & 
forward through the ranks; the Brethren uncovered as the Grand 
Lodge passed them, closed their ranks from the rear, and followed s 
the Grand Lodge into the church, where an Oration, adapted to 
the occasion, was delivered by the R. W. Grand Master, accom- a 
panied with Prayers, Thanksgiving and Solemn Music, in the fol- | 
lowing order: 

On the entrance of the Procession, VoLus tary on the organ, 
by Brother R. Taylor, who played in capital style. 
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GRAND CHORUS. 


Written by brother John Nesbit, P. M. of Lodge 
No, 126, composed by brother R. Taylor. 


SUNG BY THE CHOIR. 
Raise, raise the choral strain, 
To hail the noble train, 

Of Masons bright; 
Lo! where the social band! 
Honored with high command, 
Still firm in Wisdom stand, 

Hail Chiefs of Light! 


PRAYER. 
By the junior Grand Chafilair 


MASONIC HYMN 
Composed by Brother R. Taylor. 
SUNG BY THE CHOIR 
Supreme Grand Master! most sublime 
High thron’d in glory’s radiant clime 
Behold thy sons, on bended knee, 
Conven’d, O God! to worship Thee! 


And as "tis Thine, with open ear, 

The suppliant voice of Prayer to hear, 
Grant thou, O Lord! this one request, 
Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. 


O give the Craft, from pole to pole, 
The feeling heart, the pitying soul, 
The gen’rous breast, the lib’ral hand, 


Compassion’s balm, and Mercy’s band 


With Charity that pours around, 

The wine and oil, on Mis’ry’s wound; 
And heals the Widow’s, Orphan’s heart, 
Deep pierc’d by Sorrow’s venom’d dart 


Then to thy throne, the Craft shall raise 
One deathless song of grateful praise; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 

To hymn the pow’r of Love divine. 


That love supreme, thy love, O God! 

Which Heav’n itself shall pour abroad; 
Till Light, Life, Peace, adorn the vale, 
And Angels, men, pronounce—all hail! 










FOR JUNE, 1811. 
ORATION ON MASONRY. 
By Brother James Milnor, Esq. R. W. Grand Master. 


MASONIC HYMN. 
Written by Brother Josefth Clay, P. M. No. 3, composed by Bro- 
ther Carr, sung by Brother Nesbit. 
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CHORUS BY THE CHOIR. 
Before revolving years began, 
The whole Creation’s glorious plan, 
Almighty wisdom laid; 
But, till the appointed time should pass, 
A void, deform, chaotic mass, 


et 


The Universe was made. 
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Nor yet had dawn’d the sacred light, 
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But o’er the world, primeval Night 

Held undivided Sway: 
“Let there be light,” the ALMIGHTY spoke— 
As the first beam through Chaos broke, 


Jao 


He bless’d the heavenly ray. 


Therstarting from Confusion’s bed, % 
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Young Order heav’d his beauteous head, 

And the first Day-Spring hail’d: ; 
*T was then the rosy Hours were born, ; 
That, blushing, led the orient Morn, : 
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And Nature’s face unveil’d 





Then, first the teeming Earth appear’d; 
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Then, first the heavenly Vault was rear’d, 
And fill’d with Glory’s blaze; 
1 On high the Ruling Lights were hung, 
While Angel to Archangel sung, 
The ALMIGHTY MASTER’s praise 


His Wisdom saw that all was good 
Beauty with Strength united stood 
In Harmony combin’d. > 
{ The gloomy reign of Night was o’er, 
Hoarse Discord’s voice was heard no more, 


j Disorder stood confin'd. a 


*T was thus, the Human Race remain’d, 
In hopeless bonds, by Passion chain’d, 
To ignorance and guilt; 
Till, after many a rolling age, 
When the Wise Kina, and Tyrran Sace 


The Hoty Temp ce built 
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Then intellectual Darkness ceas’d,— 
Majestic, in the kindling East, 

The Sun of Masons shone; 
Thence to the West the Light he shed, 
To us the bright effulgence spread, 


To Masons only known. 


Tuov, who dids’t into being call, 
Yon rolling orbs, this earthly ball, 
Thou bad’st THy LIGHT to shine: 
For rxis,—for au. thy mercies LORD! 
But chic fly for thy Hoty Worp, 
Eternal praise be thine 
PRAYER 
By the Reverend Brother Dr. Rogers, Grand Chajpilain. 
133d PSALM, BY THE CHOIR 
1. Lo, what an entertaining sight 
Are Brethren that agree; 
Brethren, whose cheerful hearts unite 
In bands of piety! 
*Tis like the oil divinely sweet, 
On Aaron’s rev’rend head; 
The trickling drops perfum’d his feet, 
And o’er his garments spread 
4. Tis pleasant as the morning dews 
That fall on Zion’s hill, 
Where God his mildest glory shews, 
And makes his grace distil, 
BENEDICTION 
By the Rev. Brother Dr. Rogers. 


The Society were honored with the attendance at the Church 
of the Hon. Judges of the several Courts, the Attorney General 
of the State, the Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen of the city, the 
Reverend Clergy of various denominations, and the Directors of 
the Academy of the fine Arts, together with many other respec- 
table characters, and a brilliant assemblage of Ladies. 

After the services at the Church were concluded, the Proces- 
sion was again taken up in the same order, and proceeded from 
the Church along the South side of Race to Fourth street; along 
the East side of Fourth to Arch street; along the South side of 


Arch to Third street; along the East side of Third to Chesnut 


street, to the New Hall. The front of the Procession having arrived 


at the New Hall, the Brethren halted, faced inwards and open- 
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ed their ranks as before. The Members of the New Hall or 
Building Committee, carrying the Key, moved on to the front 
door of the New Hall and unlocked and opened the same, on the 
approach of the R. W. Grand Master. The R. W. Grand Master, 
preceded by the Grand Banner Bearer, Grand Pursyivant and 
Grand Deacons, followed in the first place by the Grand Lodge, 
in the second place by all the Masters of the Lodges (who left . 
their Lodges as the Grand Lodge passed by them, and fell in af- ‘ 
after the Grand Lodge according to seniority,) and in the third t 
place, by the remainder of the Procession, closing from the rear, 3 
thereupon entered the New Hall, in ancient and solemn form. 
On the Grand Master reaching Solomon’s Chair, the officers 
and members took their seats. The Lodge was then placed in the 
centre of the Hall, and the three Lights, with the Golden Cornu- 


copia, and Pitchers, containing Wine and Oil, were placed there- 
i on. The Bible, Square and Compasses, on a crimson velvet cush- 
| ion, were placed on the Grand Master’s Pedestal, and the Grand 
Lodge was tyled. aft 
ad 


The Lodge was then uncovered; the Grand Lodge opened in ae 
ample form, and an impressive prayer offered by the Rev. Bro- } 
; ther William Rogers, D. D. one of the Grand Chaplains. & 
The Grand Secretary intimated to the R. W, Grand Master, ; 


oo 


that the architect desired to return the implements intrusted to 
his care in the erecting of the Hall, whereupon Brother Darrah, 


BE ES SE 


the architect, addressed the Grand Master, who expressed his 
high satisfaction at the completion of the Hall, and commanded 
the Grand Wardens to receive back the implements, which was 
complied with, and they were laid on the Lodge. ah 

The Grand Secretary then informed the Grand Master that it ; 
was the desire of the Brethren, to have the Hall Dedic&ted to the 
Granp Arcnirec? oF THe Universe and to Masonrr. The 
Grand Master thereupon commanded his Grand Officers, and re- 
quested the fator of the R. W. Grand Masters of the R. W. 
Grand Lodges of New Jersey and Maryland, and of his venerable 
Predecessors the R. W. Past Grand Masters of Pennsylvania, to a 
assist in that solemn ccremony. The Consecration Prayer was 
repeated by one of the Grand Chaplains. 

The said Grand Officers then made a Procession round the 
Lodge three different times, at the end of which the Grand Mas- __ fi . 
ter strewing corn over the Lodge, declared in solemn form the ‘ 
Hall dedicated to the Grand Architect of the Universe, and to Ma- 
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sonry, which being proclaimed by the Grand Secretary, the Grand 
Honors were given. The Grand Officers again made a procession 
round the Lodge three different times, at the end of which the 
Grand Master pouring wine over the Lodge, declared in solemn 
form the Hall dedicated to Virtue and Science, which being pro- 
claimed by the Grand Secretary, the Grand Honors were given 
as before. The Grand Officers again made a procession round the 
Lodge three different times, at the end of which the Grand Mas- 
ter pouring oil on the Lodge in solemn form, declared the Hall 
dedicated to Universal Charity and Benevolence, which being pro- 
claimed by the Grand Secretary, the Grand Honors were given 
as before. 

A concluding Prayer closed the solemnities, and the Grand 
Master returned to Solomon’s chair. 

A unanimous vote of thanks to the R. W. Grand Master was 
passed, for the elegant and appropriate Oration by him delivered, 
accompanied with a request that he would be pleased to furnish 
a copy thereof for publication, with which request he was pleased 
to promise a compliance. Also, unanimous votes of thanks to the 
R. W. the Grand Officers of the Grand Lodges of New Jersey 
and Maryland; to the New Hall or Building Committee; to the 
Committee of Arrangement, and the Committee which attended 
at the church; to the Trustees of St. John’s church, for the use 
of their church so obligingly granted; to the ladies and gentle- 
men composing the choir; and to the musical bands, attached to 
captains Fotteral’s and Rush’s companies, for the services gratu- 
itously rendered by all the performers. 

The grand lodge was then closed; and the brethren repaired 
to the various places of refreshment previously arranged. 

The grand lodge with the grand officers of New Jersey and 
Maryland, a number of other respectable visiters, and about 200 
of the brethren, sat down at 5 o’clock to a banquet provided in 
the New Hall. 

At half past 8 o’clock in the evening the company separated 
in the utmost harmony and good order. 

The solemn and impressive solemnities of the day were in- 
terrupted by no unpleasant occurrence. As large a concourse of 
spectators as were ever assembled on a public occasion, conducted 
themselves with the greatest propriety and decorum, and the dis- 
play made by the Craft (about 800 in number) far excelled, in 
beauty and order, any former exhibition of a similar kind. 
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M. W. G. M. DE WITT CLINTON’S MASONIC ADDRESS 
To the M. W. the Grand Lodge of New York, 5806. 


R. W. and W. Brethren, 

THE nature, the duties, and the rights of freemasonry, have 
been so repeatedly illustrated, and so cogently inforced, to the 
brethren now assembled, on various occasions and at different 
times, that it would be superfluous and fruitless to attempt to sug- 
gest any hew arguments in favor of its preeminent merits, or to 
furnish any additional inducements for the observance of its high 
behests. I am told, however, that on this occasion, and from this 
place, something is expected, and has been customary; and cer- 
tainly a regard for the usages of the institution and an earnest de- 
sire to reciprocate those sentiments of esteem and confidence 
which have been so unexpectedly expressed in my behalf, will 
not permit me to depart from a custom so ancient, or to omit 
those indications of respect which are expected on these solemn 
occasions. 

The principle of association, which is implanted in our nature 
by the author and dispenser of all good, is calculated to produce 
the same beneficial end in the moral, that the power of attraction 
does in the natural, world. This propensity to associate may be 
observed in every stage of society, from the rude hunter of the 
forest, to the polished inhabitant of the city; from the first ele- 
ments of simple societies, to the more complicated and expanded 
associations. Whether it is an instinct or a habit; whether it is 
the dictate of powerful unerring nature, operating for the benefit 
of the subject, or the result of prudence and reason, consulting 
individual as well as general good, it is not necessary to investigate. 
We feel and we know that it predominates over our species; that 
it operates with the power of both those causes; and that, whe- 
ther it exhibits itself in families, in literary and benevolent insti- 
tutions, or in nations, its spirit is good and its object beneficént. 
The absence of this principle in men, or in other animals, is ge- 
‘erally attended with ferocious and sanguinary propensities: and 
wherever it prevails, we find our nature improved; our felicities 
increased, and the general condition of’ society ameliorated. The 
wloomy ahchorite, the unfeeling fanatic, and the repulsive misan- 
‘thropist, always inshroud themselves in solitude, and seek in vain 
VOL. I 29 
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for that happiness which they failed of obtaining on the busy the- 
atre of the world. Independent of those associations which may 
be denominated natural, we observe voluntary societies springing 


up in a thousand shapes, for the improvement of our physical, 
mental or moral faculties. Of all the institutions however, which 
have been established for the purpose of improving our condition, 
none are more numerous and more beneficial than charitable ones, 
which are as diversified as the various wants and miseries of man. 
Amongst associations of this description, freemasonry stands as 
preeminent in usefulness as it is in age. Its origin is lost in the 
abyss of unexplored antiquity. No historical records, no tradition- 
ary accounts can point out the time, the place, or the manner of 
its commencement. While some have endeavored to discover its 
footsteps amongst the master builders and artists engaged in the 
construction of the first Jewish temple, others have attempted to 
trace it to the Eleusinian mysteries, which are said to have taught 
the immortality of the soul, and the other sublime truths of natu- 
ral religion. Some again have ascribed its rise to the sainted he- 
roes of the crusades, while others have endeavored to penetrate 
the mysteries of the Druids, and to discover its origin amongst 
the wise men of that institution. Amidst this uncertainty which 
must ever result from the absence of written history, our safest 
course is to avoid a particular conclusion, and to rest satisfied 
with the general conviction, that our society is the most ancient 
benevolent institution in the world, It is remarked by an eloquent 
and profound delineator of nature, that no other species but that 
of man is generally diffused over the globe. The assimilation of 
his nature to every clime and country indicates his excellence and 
demonstrates his superiority. This remark may be applied with 
some modification to our institution. While other societies are 
either ephemeral in point of duration, or limited in respect to 
place, freemasonry is coextensive with the enlightened part of the 
human race, and has raised its insignia in every quarter of the 
globe. Wherever man in his cultivated state fixes his habitation, 
freemasonry may be seen enlightening and consoling him. No 
diversity of religion or form of government opposes barriers to 
her progress. Amidst the dark clouds of fanaticism and despotism 
she may be seen shining with unsullied brightness, diffusing light 
and imparting joy. In countries where one man’s happiness is the 
cause of all men’s misery, we observe with astonishment the ar- 
dor with which our institution is cultivated, and the eagerness 
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with which it is embraced by all descriptions of men; but our as- 
tonishment must cease when we reflect that it inculcates the na- 
tural equality of mankind: it declares that all brethren are upon a 
level: it admits of no rank except the priority of merit, and its 
only aristocracy is the nobility of virtue. The avidity, therefore, 
with which men resort, in despotic countries, to the standard of 
freemasonry, is the effort of nature to recover her original rights, 
and to surmount the corruptions of society. Amidst the pleasing 
intercourse of brethren, the artificial distinctions of rank and of- 
fice, and the adventitious advantages of wealth are lost. Seeing the 
strong hold which masonry has upon the human heart; that it in- 
twines itself with the best sympathies of our nature, and is ap- 
proved by the most enlightened faculties of the mind; that all the 
terrors of punishment—that even the horrid inquisition has not 
been able to destroy the institution; that like the true religion, it 
has flourished on the bloodstained soil of persecution: the des- 
potic ruler, perceiving these striking characters of freemasonry, 
and despairing of extirpating it, has endeavored to make it an en- 
vine of state, or to regulate it in a way most conformable to his 
interest. Hence he has frequently descended from his throne, ap- 
proached with reverential awe our sacred altars and mingled freely 
among the brotherhood. The beneficent and enlightened ruler, 
although clothed with unlimited power, yet anxious for the good 
of his subjects, cannot fail of countenancing an institution calcu- 
lated to produce so much benefit to mankind. Hence, from diffe- 
rent motives, and with various views, our society has been encou- 
raged and fostered in the most ungenial climes. Its progress in 
free nations, where law, liberty, and good order prevail, has been 
singularly great; but, in these United States, it has attained an 
elevation and a perfection unequalled in other countries. It travels 
with our population from the Atlantic to the Michigan; from the 
St. Laurence to the Missouri: it flourishes in the sequestered 
hamlet as well as in the wealthy city—it is embraced by all de- 
scriptions of men as a softener of the cares and an improver of the 
felicities of life. In this country, where there is so little poverty, 
masonry in the restricted sense of pecuniary beneficence is not so 
essential as in other countries where man is reduced to the most 
abject state; but in its more comprehensive signification, of bene- 
volence in general, and as a school where all the friendly affec- 
tions of the heart, and all the delightful charities of life are taught 
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and cherished, it is deservedly ranked amongst the most impor- 
tant establishments. 

Confining our view to this state only, and comparing the con- 
dition of freemasonry at the conclusion of the revolutionary war 
with its present state, we are lost in admiration at its extraordi- 
nary progress. At this period, not ten regular lodges were to be 
found in the state, and now in less time than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, upwards of one hundred are established. Masonry has erected 
her temples, as well in the most remote frontier settlements, as 
in the most populous villages and cities. Every day produces new 
applications for lodges, and every place witnesses them. It may 
be useful to glance at the causes which have produced this extra- 
ordinary perfection, as a just appreciation of them, may enable us 
to continue in a career so flourishing and prosperous, by the ap- 
plication of similar means, and the exertion of similar powers 
The general causes which operate to promote the prosperity of 
the institution, and which prevail at all times and in all countries, 
need not now be particularly mentioned: they have been sufhi- 
ciently pointed out, and are to be found in the benefits which it 
produces, in the morals which it inforces, and in the virtues 
which it practises; but the peculiar causes, which have produced 
an extraordinary prosperity, will now be cursorily mentioned. 

The state of society, of government, and of knowledge with 
us, Is admirably calculated to countenance and encourage freema- 
sonry: like seed thrown into a congenial soil, it has flourished ac- 
cordingly. Some of its most important doctrines are here practi- 
cally illustrated in the condition of our species. Man here reco- 
vers his dignity: he no longer exists a slave. All institutions which 
ennoble his nature, which elevate his mind and purify his heart, 


must be cherished by him in proportion as he feels, in his own 


experience, the importance of those objects: and he is certainly 


a4 


better qualified to receive and to foster the doctrines of masonry, 
than if he were the slave of ignorance and despotism. There can 
be no doubt but that much of our flourishing condition is to be at- 
tributed to this source. Masonry, considered as a moral benevolent 
institution, will unquestionably prefer those stations where she 
observes man in his most dignified and happy form: and as an 
intellectual establishment, where can she be more gratified in be- 
holding the diffusion of knowledge and the supremacy of mind 
than in this country! 
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The purity of freemasonry, here, has no doubt had an auspi- 
cious tendency in promoting its prosperity. It is vain to conceal 
that our institution has in various countries been adulterated and 
degraded by the arts of designing and interested men. The dis- 
tinction between ancient and modern masonry, which occurred in 
England a long time ago, is well known; but Germany has been 
the prolific parent of a thousand devices, intended to sport with 
public credulity, and calculated to degrade the simplicity and 
beauty of our society. The great landmarks have been broken 
down: the genuine degrees of freemasonry have been considered 
as initiative steps into more elevated orders, and more sublime 
mysteries; with a view ol rain or of gratifying that taste for frivo- 
lous parade which is the natural companion of frivolous minds, a 
ereat number of orders have been invented as connected with and 
more exalted than freemasonry. They are decorated with stars 
and ribbands and garters, and other insignia—all calculated to 
mislead the weak, the frivolous and the vain. They are attended 
with all the pomp and mystery and solemnity which the imagina- 
tion can invent. They are imposed upon their credulous votaries 
as the offspring of heroic achievements—as the establishment of 
sages who administered before the oracles of God—or as the in- 
vention of heaven-endowed philosophers, possessed of all the se- 
crets of nature—of the immortal elixir—the philosopher’s stone 
—and the powers of invisibility and ubiquity. Such gross impos- 
tures being invented and practised in most instances by unworthy 
brethren, and being ingrafted upon our institution, have tended 
to degrade and debase genuine freemasonry. In this country, an- 
cient masonry, as used and taught for ages, exists in its pure un- 


pe: its venerable simplicity has not been invaded 


sophisticated sha 
by the rude hands of modern barbarians; its sublime doctrines 
have not been sullied by the ridiculous fables of wretched adven- 
turers—nor have its beautiful ceremonies been ridiculed by the 
empirical parade and disgusting mummery of recreants and 
cowans.e 

The exertions of some individuals, have had a signal effect in 
exalting the institution. At the close of the revolutionary war, 
some distinguished brethren applied themselves with zeal and in- 
dustry in rebuilding the masonic temple, which had been nearly 
destroyed. This generous spirit wes communicated to others; and 
to this original and continued impulse, we are indebted for much 


of the ground we now ox cupy. Some of the brethren of whom I 
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now speak, have gone to that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns. Many of us have witnessed—all of us 
have heard of their laudable exertions. No pains werg spared—no 


talents were unemployed by them in their honorable career: that 


enthusiasm which they felt, they communicated; and before they 


descended to the silent tomb, they had the satisfaction of seeing 
their efforts crowned with success, and their most sanguine anti- 
cipations surpassed. Had | time or the talents, I would pronounce 
their eulogium—but I c! fully submit the task tothe grateful 
feelings which animate the bosoms of all who hear me: that they 
will enjoy the rewards of benevolence in another and a better 
world cannot be doubt 

But turning from a subject, calculated to operate so much 
upon our sensibility, and to excite the mingled emotions of sor- 
row and joy, let us render the justice due to the paternal and su- 
perintending care of the grand lodge and its officers. A good go- 
vernment, a flourishing community, cannot exist without good ru- 
lers as well as Food laws. It 1s impossible that our institution 
could have attained such an elevation, in feeble and unworthy 
hands. The success of your past efforts, will doubtless serve as a 
stimulus to future 

As for myself, brethren, I should be wanting to my own feel- 
ings, as well as in what I owe to you, were I not to discharge with 
fidelity, the important duties which you have assigned me. I am 


sensible that they require more experience and talents than I pos- 


sess, and more time and attention than I can devote; but if a sin- 
cere disposition and an earnest endeavor to continue the prospe- 
rity we enjoy, can sufficiently express the feelings of respect and 
gratitude I entertain for this assembly, and the sentiments of de- 
votion and attachment I cherish for our institution, I can assure 


you, that I will not be wanting. 


MASONIC CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 


‘ 


By the M. W. G. 3 sieeclow, of Massachusetts. 


HAVING already contemplated such a variety of distinguish- 
ing features in this great and amiable character, does it still ad- 
mit of addition? Is there room in the portrait for another trace of 
the faithful pencil, that will increase its beauty? Yes, my brethren, 


to us another and no less interesting view remains. Animated 
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with a generous philanthropy, our deceased brother early sought 
admission into our ancient and honorable fraternity, at once to 
enable him to cherish with advantage this heavenly principle, and 
enlarge the sphere of its operation. He cultivated our art with 
sedulous attention, and never lost an opportunity of advancing the 
interest or promoting the honor of the Craft. While comman- 
der in chief of the American revolutionary army, he countenanced 
the establishment and encouraged the labors of a travelling lodge 
among the military. He wisely considered it as a school of urba- 
nity, well alculated to isseminate those mild virtues of the heart, 


} 


‘ ] . =» 
so ornamental to the human cl! 


varacter, and so peculiarly useful 
to correct the ferocity of soldiers, and alleviate the miseries of 


war. The cares of his high office engrossed too much of his time 
to admit of his engaging in the duties of the chair; yet he found 
frequent opportunities to visit the lodwe, and thought it no dero- 
gation from hi dignity there to stand on a level with the breth- 
ren. True to our principles on all occasions, an incident once oc- 


curred which enabled him to display their influence to his foes, 
A body of American troops, in some successful rencounter with 
} +) } 


the enemy, po sessed thems lve S, among otnel Dooly, of the jew- 


els and furniture of a British travelling lodge of masons. This 


property was directed by the commander in chief to be returned 
under a flag of truce to its former proprietors, accompanied with 
a message, purporting that the Americans did not make war upon 
institutions of benevolence. 

Of his attachment to our order in rene ral, you my respected 
brethren, of the most worshipful grand lodge of this common- 
wealth, have had pe rsonal knowled Ce His answers to your re- 


peated addresses breathe throughout the spirit of brotherly love; 


and his affectionate return of thanks for the book of constitutions 
which you present d him, and f{ the honor, as he was ple ased 
to consider it, which you did him in the dedication, must be evi- 


dence highly satisfactory of the respectful estimation in which he 
held you. The information received from our brethren, who had 
the happiness to be members of the lodge ov er which he pre- 
sided many years, and of which he died the master, furnishes 
abundant proof of his persevering zeal lor the prosperity of the 
institution. Constant and punctual in his attendance, scrupulous 
in his observance of the regulations of the lodge, and solicitous at 


all times to communicate light and instruction, he discharged the 


luties of the chair with uncommon dignity and intelligence in all 
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the mysteries of our art. Nothing can more highly conduce to the 
prosperity and honor of masonry, than a successful imitation of his 
bright examples. It cannot fail of its effect upon our brethren in 
its immediate neighborhood in the south; they will beautify their 
column. And shall we be outdone in zeal? Placed geographically 
in the east, in a quarter of the Union from which the nation has 
been accustomed to learn wisdom, it should be our peculiar care 
to diffuse light throughout the temple of masonry. As it is known 
that we shared largely in the esteem and affection of our deceased 
brother, it is easy to perceive that our good conduct will itself 
be an encomium on his memory. We see before us, among the 
sad emblems of mortality, not only the sword which in this 
neighborhood he drew in defence of his country, but also the 
very attire which he has often worn as a mason. How devoutly is 
it to be wished, that these striking memorials may stimulate us 
to a noble emulation; that, like the mantle of Elijah, they may 
inspire us with an unalterable attachment to virtue and benevo- 
lence! This day witnesses to the world in what veneration we 


hold the memory of departed greatness: let not the solemnity 


be without its appropriate effect upon ourselves. While with fu- 


neral pomp and masonic honors, we celebrate the obsequies of 
i i 


our deceased brother, while we bend with anguish over the urn 


which contains a part of what was mortal in him,* let us like him 


remember, that we are animated with a heavenly flame, which 
the chill damps of death cannot extinguish; like him resolve to 


‘ 


square our actions by the rule of rectitude, persevere in the line 
of our duty, and restrain our passions within the compass of pro- 
priety, knowing that the all-seeing eye of our Supreme Grand 
Master above, continually observes us: That when we shall have 
performed the task assigned us here, we may like him be called 
from our work to those refreshments which alone can satisfy ou: 
immortal desires: That when we put off this earthly clothing, 
l watt] 


we may be arrayed with the garments of glory, put on the jewels 


of lirht, and shine forever in the sublime arch above. 


* A lock of General Washington’s hair was deposited in the urn borne 


in masonic funeral procession on this occasion 
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ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM FRIENDSHIP. 


NO subject can more properly engage the attention than the 


benevolent dispositions which indulgent nature has bestowed upon 


the rational species. These are replete with the happiest effects, 
ind afford to the mind the most agreeable reflections. The breast 
which is inspired with tender feelings, is naturally prompted to a 
reciprocal intercourse of kind and generous actions. As human 
nature rises in the scale of beings, the social affections likewise 
rise. Where friendship is unknown, jealousy and suspicion pre- 
vail; but where that virtue is the cement, true happiness subsists. 
In every breast there is a propensity to friendly acts, which be- 
ing exerted to effect, sweeten every temporal enjoyment; and 
although it does not remove the disquietudes, it tends at least to 
allay the calamities of life. 


Friendship is traced through the circle of private connexions 


to the grand system of universal benevolence, which no limits can 
circumscribe, as its influence extends to every branch of the hu- 
man race. Actuated by this sentiment, each Individual connects 
his happiness with the happiness of his neighbor, and a fixed and 


permanent union is established among men. 

Nevertheless, though friendship, considered as the source of 
universal benevolence, be unlimited, it exerts its influence more 
or less powerfully, as the objects it favors are nearer or more re- 
mote. Hence, the love of friends and of country takes the lead in 
our affections, and f1Vves rise to that true p itriotism, which fires 
the soul with the generous flame, creates the best and most dis- 
interested virtue, and inspires that public spirit and heroic ardor 
which enable us to support a good cause, and risk our lives in its 
defence. 

This commendable virtue crowns the lover of his country 
with unfading laurels, gives a lustre to his actions, and conse- 
crates his name to latest ages. The warrior’s glory may consist in 
murder, and the rude ravages of the desolating sword; but the 
blood of thousands will not stain the hands of his country’s friend. 
His virtues are open, and of the noblest kind. Conscious integrity 
supports him against the arm of power; and should he bleed by 
tyrant hands, he gloriously dies a martyr in the cause of liberty, 
and leaves to posterity an everlasting monument of the greatness 
of his soul. 
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Though friendship appears divine when employed in presery- 
ing the liberties of our country, it shines with equal splendor in 
more tranquil scenes. Before it rises into the noble flame of pa- 
triotism, aiming destruction at the heads of tyrants, thundering 
for liberty and courting danger in defence of rights; we behold it 
calm and moderate, burning with an even glow, improving the 
soft hours of peace, and heightening the relish for virtue. In those 
happy moments contracts are formed, societies are instituted, and 
the vacant hours of life are employed in the cultivation of social 
and polished manners. 

On this general plan the universality of our system is estab- 
lished. Were friendship confined to the spot of our nativity, its 
operation would be partial, and imply a kind of enmity to other 
nations. Where the interests of one country interfere with those 
of another, nature dictates an adherence to the welfare of our own 
immediate connexions; but such interference apart, the true free- 
mason is a citizen of the world, and his philanthropy extends to 
all the human race. Uninfluenced by local prejudices, he knows 
no preference in virtue but according to its degree, from what- 
ever clime it may spring. 


CHARGE AT THE OPENING OF A LODGE 


THE ways of science are beautiful. Knowledge is attained by 
degrees. Wisdom dwells with contemplation. There are we to 
seek her. Though the passage be difficult, the farther we proceed 
the easier it will become. 

If we are united, our society must flourish. Letall things give 
place to peace and good fellowship. Uniting in the grand design, 
let us be happy in ourselves, and endeavor to contribute to the 
happiness of others. Let us promote the useful arts; and by them 
mark our superiority and distinction. Let us cultivate the moral 
virtues; and improve in all that.is good and amiable. Let the ge- 


nius of masonry preside over our conduct; and under its sovereign 


sway let us act with becoming dignity. Let our recreations be in- 
nocent, and pursued with moderation. Never let us expose our 
character to derision. Thus shall we act in conformity to our pre- 
cepts, and support the name we have always borne of being a res- 
pectable, a regular, and an uniform society. 
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xpThe Editor has the pleasure of presenting the craft, with a brief his- 
tory of freemasonry in New Hampshire, from the faithful pen of the ac- 
curate Lyman Spalding, M. D. grand secretary. A similar history of 
the formation of every other grand lodge in the United States, is a ma- 
sonic desideratum; and a brother flatters himself, that the grand se- 
cretaries of the respective grand lodges will copy the example of their 
brother grand secretary for the state of New Hampshire 


i 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN the year 5733, the right honorable and most worshipful 
Antony, lord viscount Montague, grand master of masons in 
England, did, on application from several brethren residing in 
New England, appoint and constitute the right worshipful Henry 
Price, provincial grand master, over all the lodges in New Eng- 
land. 

The first grand lodge in New England was formed in Boston, 
July 30th, of that year, when the right worshipful grand master 
was duly invested and congratulated grand master of St. John’s 
grand lodge. 

On the 7th of December, 5736, the right honorable and most 
worshipful John, earl of Loudon, grand master of England, ap- 
pointed the right worshipful Robert Tomlinson, provincial grand 
master over all the lodges in North America. 

January 17th, 5739, the right worshipful Robert Tomlinson 
visited the lodge at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

After the most worshipful grand master R. Tomlinson, the 
most worshipful Thomas Oxnard, lord Colvill, Hugh M‘Daniel, 
Jeremy Gridley, Henry Price, and John Rowe, were duly ap- 
pointed and invested grand masters in New England, by the most 
worshipful grand masters of England. 

May 30th, 5769, Joseph Warren, esq. was appointed grand 
master of masons in Boston, New England, and within one hun- 
dred miles of the same, by the right honorable and most worship- 
ful’ George, earl of Dalhouse, grand master of masons in Scot- 
land.- At the festival of St. John the evangelist, 5769, he was in- 
stalled according to ancient usage, grand master of the Massa- 
chusetts grand lodge. In 5772, he was appointed grand master of 
masons for the continent of America, by the right honorable and 
most worshipful Patrick, earl of Dumfries, grand master of ma- 

sons in Scotland, 


——. 
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After the death of grand master Warren, Joseph Webb, John 
Warren, and Moses M. Hayes, were duly elected and installed 
grand masters by the Massachusetts grand lodge. 

These two grand lodges and their grand masters exercised 
jurisdiction over the lodges in New Hampshire, until a grand 
lodge was formed there. 

Deputies from the several lodges in New Hampshire, having 
met at Portsmouth on the 8th day of July, A. L. 5789, 

Voted, That there be a grand lodge established in the stat: 


of New Hampshire, upon principles consistent with, and subor- 


dinate to, the general regulations and ancient constitutions of 
freemasonry. 

The deputies having formed a grand lodge, agreeably to the 
preceding vote, elected by ballot, his excellency John Sullivan, 
esq. president of the state of New Hampshire, grand master oi 
masons in and throughout the same. 

The lodges within the state of New Hampshire, having here- 
tofore worked under the jurisdiction of the St. John’s grand 
lodge, and the Massachusetts grand lodge, now came forward 
and took out new charters from the grand lodge of New Hamp- 
shire, acknowledged their jurisdiction, and gave up their con- 
nexions with the grand lodges in the state of Massachusetts. 

At the October communication of the grand lodge of New 
Hampshire, A. L. 5790, the most worshipful John Sullivan, esq. 
in a very polite letter to the grand lodge, begged to decline serv- 
ing any longer as grand master, on account of the very alarming 
state of his health, at the same time expressing his high sense of 
the honor conferred upon him. 

The grand lodge then unanimously elected Hall Jackson, esq. 
M. D. grand master of masons in and throughout the state of 
New Hampshire. 

He was annually reelected to the office of grand master for se- 
ven years, when the Divine Architect saw fit to summon him 
hence, from his useful labors of love in this, to “ that grand lodge 
that ’s far awa.” 

The grand lodge having been convened by the deputy grand 
master on the 18th of December, A. L. 5797, in consequence of 
the death of the much lamented and very worthy brother, the 
most worshipful Hall Jackson, grand master of masons in New 
Hampshire, the ballots were taken for a grand master, and found 
unanimous for Nathaniel Adams, esq. who was declared duly 
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elected grand master of masons in and throughout the state of 
New Hampshire. 

The most worshipful Nathaniel Adams, esq. was annually re- 
elected for three years, when he addressed a note to the grand 
lodge, declining to serve any longer as grand master. 

The grand lodge voted, ‘ That the thanks of the grand lodge 
be presented to the most worshipful Nathaniel Adams, esq. past 
grand master of masons in New Hampshire, for his unremitted 
attention to the cause of masonry, and hope that he will not with- 
draw his fraternal hand from their support.” 

On the 4th Wednesday of April, A. L. 5801, the most wor- 
shipful Thomas Thompson, esq. was unanimously elected grand 
master of masons in and throughout the state of New Hampshire, 
and was unanimously elected to that office for seven years in suc- 
cession; when, on account of his ill health, he addressed a vale- 
dictory note to the grand lodge, declining another election. 

For his attachment to the c.use of masonry, for his great ex- 
ertions to introduce a regular system of lecturing and working, 
and to exterminate the petty distinction of ancient and modern 
masonry, his name will ever be revered in New Hampshire. 

Grand master Thompson early showed a disposition to intro- 
duce order and regularity into the subordinate lodges; for this 
purpose the regulations of the grand lodge underwent a complete 
revisal in 5803. 

December 12, 5804, he summoned the Columbian lodge, be- 
fore the grand lodge, to answer for unmasonic conduct; a trial 
took place, which eventuated in the expulsion of that subordinate 
lodge. 

In 5805 he commissioned a grand deputation to visit all the 
subordinate lodges in the state, to inquire into their proceedings 
and to exemplify the Prestonian lectures in each lodge. At the 
same time he instituted a grand course of lectures, at which all 
the lodges were required to be represented; such was the success 
of this plan that in 5807 every lodge in the state was completely 
competent to work. It was then ordered that no charter should 
issue from the grand secretary’s office, till a certificate was filed, 
proving the officers of the new lodge perfectly qualified in the 
lectures and the mode of work resulting therefrom. 

December 5805, the grand*lodge received an act of incorpo- 
ration from the legislature of the state. 

It has been the constant aim of the grand lodge of the state 
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of New Hampshire, to establish an uniform mode of working 
throughout the United States; and for that purpose they have re- 
peatedly urged the necessity as well as the propriety of calling a 
grand masonic convention at the city of Washington; but they 
have uniformly objected to a superintending national grand lodge. 

As a stepping stone towards the completion of this grand de- 
sign, in 5806, the grand master of New Hampshire requested 
the grand lodge of Massachusetts to appoint delegates to mect 
others from the grand lodge of New Hampshire, to establish an 
uniformity of working and lecturing in those two states. 

The delegates met at Newburyport in December and accom- 
plished the ob} ct of their mission. 

At the festival of St. John the Baptist, 5807, the corner stone 
of St. John’s church in Portsmouth was laid in ample form, by 
the grand lodge, a large silver plate with the coins and medals of 
the age was deposited. 

In 5807, the grand lodge established the January quarterly 
communication, as the general assembly of the grand lodge, and 
ordered, that all important business should be referred to that 
communication. 

In 5808—9 & 10, general Clement Storer was unanimously 
elected grand master. 

In 5810, the regulations of the grand lodge underwent some 
alterations, thereby making the grand wardens elective; transfer- 
ring the election of officers trom the April communication to the 
general assembly of the grand lodge in January, and rendering 
unnecessary the approbation of the April communication and June 


festival to all new laws. 


MODE OF CONSTITUTING A NEW LODGE 


ANY number of master masons, not under seven, desirous of 
forming a new lodge, must apply, by petition, to the grand lodge 
of the state in which they reside, setting forth, “ that they are free 


and accepted master masons; that they are at present, or have 


been, members of regular lodges; that, having the prosperity of 


the fraternity at heart, t!ey are willing to exert their best endea- 
vors to promote and diffuse the genuine principles of masonry; 
that, for the conveniency of their respective dwellings, and for 
other good reasons, they are desirous of forming a new lodge, in 
the town Of secoscssesesesees tO be named ..... scoscccesecceess CRBS, AN CONSE- 
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quence of this desire, they pray for letters of dispensation, or a 
warrant of constitution, to impower them to assemble, as a legal 
lodge, to discharge the duties of masonry, in a regular and con- 
stitutional manner, according to the original forms of the order, 
and the regulations of the grand lodge. That they have nomi- 
nated, and do recommend A B to be the first master; C D to be 
the first senior warden, and E F to be the first junior warden, of 
the said lodge: that, if the prayer of the petition should be grant- 
ed, they promise a strict conformity to all the constitutional laws 
and regulations of the grand lodge.” 

The petition being signed by at least seven regular masons, 
and recommended by a lodge or lodges adjacent to the place 
where the new lodge is to be holden, is delivered to the grand se- 
cretary, who lays it before the grand lodge. 

If the petition meets the approbation of the grand lodge, they 
generally order a dispensation to be issued, which is signed by the 
grand or deputy grand master; and this authorizes the petitioners 
to assemble as a legal lodge, for a certain specified term of time. 

In some jurisdictions, the grand and deputy grand masters, 
respectively, are invested with authority to grant dispensations, 


rrand lodge; in others, they 


at pleasure, during the recess of the ¢ 
are never issued without the special direction of the grand lodge. 

Lodges working under dispensations are considered merely 
as agents of the errand lod re; their presi in y officers are not inti- 
tled to the rank of past masters; their officers are not privileged 
with a vote or voice in the grand lodge; they cannot change their 
officers without the special approbation and appointment of the 


“} i 


en lacloreane : af ‘ } *> ; } a — 
and lodge; and in case of the cessation of such lodges, theit 


ds, jewels, and other property accumulated by iniuations into 
tne s¢ veral aegrrees, be« ome the property oO: the errand lodge, and 


9 
livered ove1 to the rand treasul 


must be de 

When lodges, that are at first instituted by dispensation, have 
passed a proper term of probation, they make application to the 
grand lodge for a charter of constitution. If this be obtained, they 
are then confirmed in the possession of their property, and pos- 
sess all the rights and privileges of regularly constituted lodges, 
as long as they conform to the constitutions of masonry. 

After a charter is granted by the grand lodge, the grand mas- 
ter appoints a day and hour for constituting and consecrating the 
new lodge, and for installing its master, wardens, and other offi- 


cers. 
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If the grand master, in person, attends the ceremony, the 
lodge is said to be constituted in ample form; if the deputy grand 
master only, it is said to be constituted in due form; but if the 
power of performing the ceremony is vested in a subordinate 
lodge, it is said to be constituted in form. 

When charters of constitution are granted for places where 
the distance is so great as to render it inconvenient for the grand 
officers to attend; the grand master, or his deputy, issues a writ- 
ten instrument under his hancdand private seal, to some worthy 
present or past master, with full power to consecrate, constitute 
and install the petitioners. 

—= 
ANTHEM. 


From the First Book of Kings, chap. viii. ve 13. 


Soto.—I have surely built thee an house to dwell in, a settled 
place for thee to abide in forever. But will God dwell on the earth? 

Verse.—Behold the Heaven and Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain Thee, how much less the house that I have builded! 

Recir.—yYet have thou respect unto the prayer of thy ser- 
vant, O Lord my God. 

Arr.—That thine eyes may be open towards this house, night 
and day, even towards the place of which thou hast said, 

Verse and Cuornus—My Name shall be there. 

Verse—And hearken Thou unto the supplication of thy ser- 
vant, and to thy people Israel, when they shall pray towards this 
house, and hear Thou in heaven thy dwelling place, and when 
thou hearest forgive. 

Recit.—If there be in the land famine, if there be pesti- 
lence, whatsoever plague, whatsoever sickness there be, what 
prayer and supplication soever be made by any man, or by all thy 
people Israel, which shall know every man the plague of his own 
heart, and spreads forth his hands towards this house, 


Versr.—Then hear thou in Heaven thy dwelling place, hear 
and forgive. 


SoLto.—And the Lord said to Solomon, I have heard thy pray- 
er, I have hallowed this house which thou hast built, to put my 
name there forever, and mine eyes and mine heart shall be there 
perpetually. 

Cuorvus.—Amen, Hallelujah, 
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rHE GRECIAN MOTHER AND HER INFANT BOY 
lccompanied by a fine Engraving. 


Leucippe, paragon of matchless charms, 
Clasp’d one dear boy within a mother’s arms; 
And oft, to shun the summer’s noontide heat, 
Sought for her infant charge some cool retreat, 
Of antiquated grot, or sea-girt cave, 

Whose base, the refluent billows rudely lave 
With murmuring sound, which soothed to balmy rest, 
And lulled the darling babe, on beauty’s breast; 
While rapt to more than ecstasy of bliss, 

The mother faints along the fervid kiss, 

That warm affection seals upon the boy, 

In all the raptures of maternal joy, 

Too exquisite, for feeling to sustain, 


Without those thrills of intermingling pain, 
Which check the rapid pulse that beats too high, 
And give to transports, sorrow’s deepest sigh; 
That sigh, impassioned by ideal woes, 

Which none, yes, none, except a mother, knows; 
That sigh, which breathes a mother’s soul away, 


Forbids the eye to wake; the heart to play; 
And wraps a mother, hovering round her boy 
In fancied dreams of everlasting joy. 
Such was Leucippe’s state—Excess of bliss 
Had breathed her spirit in the last fond kiss, 
Far, far away.—At length she *woke—But oh! 
What powers can paint her height her depth of wo! 
For as she gaz’d with awful horror round, 
Her babe was seen upon the summit’s bound, 
That wildly hung athwart a craggy steep, 
Projecting to the depths, adown the deep; 
While on his arm he seemed to half recline, 
With eye averted from the opening mine 
Which yawn’d beneath—Leucippe caught his sight, 
Fixed hers upon the babe; and quick as light, 
Unveil’d her bosom on his raptur’d view, 
While nature’s magnet to affection true, 
By magic power draws home the darling boy, 
And whelms the mother in a flood of joy; 
Joy of the purest, most celestial kind; 
Such as in heaven pervades th’ angelic mind, 
24 
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When wandering pilgrims turn their steps aside, 
From sin, from folly, vanity, and pride; 
Tread in the path, which elder saints have trod, 


And “ rest upon the bosom of their Gop!” 
> 





To the politeness of the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie we are indebted for the 
following beautiful poem, written on the same subject; and feel our- 
selves happy in presenting this specimen of elegant poesy from the 
collections of that accomplished scholar, in whose justly celebrated 

) :, academy the accompanying verses are to be spoken, at the approach- 

. ing exhibition of his pupils, who invariably display those uncommon 

: powers of eloquence, which the genius of their distinguished precep- 

tor has always unfolded to the meed of meritorious praise. 


THE FORCE OF NATURE 


*Twas on a cliff, whose rocky base 


Baffled the briny wave, 

uf Whose cultured heights their verdant stor« 
To many a tenant gave; 

; A mother, led by rustic cares 


' Had wander’d with her child, 


- ————————— 


Unwean’d the babe: yet on the grass 
He frolick’d awd he smil’d. 
With what delight the mother glow’d 
To mark her infant joy, 
How oft would pause, amid her toil, 
To view her beauteous boy. 
At length, by other cares estrang’d, 
Her thoughts the child forsook, 
Careless, he wandered o’er the grass, 
Nor drew his mother’s look 
Cropt was each flower that caught his eve 
When wandering o’er the green; 
Fic sought the cliff’s uncertain edge 
And pleas’d, survey’d the scene. 
Twas then, the mother from her toil 
Turn’d to behold her child 
The Urchin gone! her cheek was flush’d, 





Her wandering eye was wild. 
a She saw him on the cliff’s rude brink 
| j Now careless peeping o'er, ~ 

He turn’d, and on his@mother smil’d, 
rhen sported as before 
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Sunk was her voice, ’twas vain to fly, 
*f was vain the brink to brave; 

Oh nature! it was thine alone 
To prompt the means to save; 

She tore the kerchief from her breast 
And laid her bosom bare: 

He saw, delighted, left the cliff, 


And sought the banquet there 


THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 


Walden was playing on his flute in a slow and pensive 


. a. . % ey se De aes — a laini 
strain, when the mournful cries of a child and the complaining 


voice of a woman struck his ears. 
«“ Oh! merciful God!” exclaimed the poor creature,“ hear 
with compassion the moans of my unhappy babe!” 

Walden ceased to play: looking over the hedge, he surveyed 
the child with compassion, as the woman lay on the grass to rest 
herself: he asked her im a soft voice, why the poor infant cried. 

“ He is hungry,” replied the woman, weeping bitterly, “ we 
have not had any thing to eat since yesterday morning.” 

“Gracious God! since yesterday morning? wait here a few 
minutes, and I will return.” 

He flew away with incredible swiftness, and reappeared in a 
short time, with a bowl of milk and a small loaf, towards which 
the child stretched out his little arms; and the woman to waom 
he delivered them began to feed it. 

“ Sit down my good woman, and eat of it yourself,” said Wal- 
den, “1 will take care of your infant.” Placing himself on the 
grass beside it, he dipped a bit of the loaf in the milk, and pa- 
tiently assisted his little famished charge. 

The child looked up in his face and smiled: Walden picased 
and affected at this intuitive mark of gratitude, kissed its little 
forehead, 

«“ What is your occupation?”’ he asked the woman, who was 
eating with avidity: “ you are, I suppose, the mother of this lit- 
tle creature. Where clo you live!” 

“ No, it is not my own,” replied she; “and I did not know 
his parents. I am the wife of a poor soldier, my worthy sir, and 
I have travelled from beyond Berlin a great way; my husband had 
been away from me three years, and I wanted to see him agzin 
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~——for I loved him dearly. My own two little children I left with 
their grandmother; and I sold every thing I did not absolutely 
want at home, that I might carry him a little trifle of my money. 


Accordingly, I set out, and got to the end of my journey, just as 


my husband had marched with his corps, todrive a party of Aus- 
trians from some little village; so, when it was all over, and they 
had done what they had been ordered, I ran to the place to meet 
him.” 

Here the poor woman burst into tears. ** And when I got there 
he was dying ‘of his wounds; yet he knew me, and stretched out 
his hand, saying, “Oh! Annette!—our children!’ These were 
his last words:—I thought I should have died too; but God willed, 
for the sake of our little ones and this babe, that I should live. 
In the same house where my poor husband expired, was the 
wife of an Austrian soldier, who died two days afterwards, and 
left this babe, which nobody upon earth seemed to care about. 
Almost all the village had been burned down, and all the inhabi- 
tants had run away; so that when our soldiers marched, 1 begged 
them to take the poor child with them; but then, they said to me 
—< What could we do with it!”—And that was very true; but, 
to let the child stay, and die with hunger, was impossible; so I 
resolved to take it, let what would happen: and I set out, to return 
to my own home, with the young thing in my arms. In my way 
I was weary enough; but I never met with any body that took 
compassion on me or my burden, so I walked on; but I fell sick, 
as you may see by my looks, and spent the little money I had left; 
and then I sold my clothes and every thing I could spare—all 
went, except these poor rags: yet still F thought, if I could but 
get home I should do very well. | am used to hard work; and I 
could even do for this little creature, who has nebody in the whole 
world but me to put a morsel of bread into its poor mouth; so I 
can’t bear to let it starve!” 

As she said this, she pressed the child to her bosom; and her 
tears dropped upon it as she repeated—“If I was but able to 
work—or, I could but get enough to keep it till I reach my home!” 

“ Poor babe!” said Walden, “ poor, fet happy, creature, who, 
in losing her who gave thee birth, found a second mother!—eyes 
that drop tears of pity on thy lot, and a heart that loves thee!— 
No, thou shalt not from hard necessity be deserted!’ 

Walden then wrote upon a leaf of his pocket-book the name 
of the woman, and that of the village where, she informed him, 
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1c lived with her family; and, giving her a small,sum of money, 
promised that he would remit the same to her every year. 

‘The woman holding the gold in her hand, which had never 
contained so much before, exclaimed—“ Oh! this is too much, 
worthy sir,”—and being desired to keep it, she added—* we shall 
now be too rich, indeed!—my own little ones, and this one, and 
their rrandmother, we shall all be rich!” 

“Good creature!’? exclaimed Walden with emotion, “you 
are rich indeed, in a heart to which all other riches are dross! 
your humanity to this orphan will be better rewarded; but if this 
were my last crown, you should have it—Hasten away, or I may 
be tempted to take the child, to have the pleasure of bringing it 
up, that it may love me as it will you.” 

On hearing this the woman hastily pressed the infant to her 
bosom, and giving Walden a farewel benediction, pursued her 


journey with alacrity. 


HASSAN AND IBARAND: AN EASTERN TALE. 


HASSAN, among the Eastern youth, was the favorite of the 
immortal Genii: the soft breath of zephyr was not more gentle 
than his manners, and his heart was tender and undesigning as 
the harmless lamb; yet often did his imagination mislead his judg- 
ment, the fabrications: @ faisehood could easily gain his credit, 
and the tale of hypocrisy his tears. 

As Hassan, wrapt in reflections, was walking in thé gar- 
dens of his dwelling, Ibarand, his tutelary Genius, in daagling 
radiance burst upon his sight; the Genius caught the hand of the 
astonished youth, who immediately became light as the inhabi- 
tants of air. 

Ibarand carried him to a magnificent palace in which, on a 
richly embroidered sofa, in a deep slumber, lay an aged man, 
near whom sat a young and lovely female, her cheek pale with 
sorrow, and her eyes surcharged with tears. 

“ Yonder fair one,’’ said the Genius, “ who bends like a droop- 
ing lily, by the couch of her tyrant, was the only hope of a noble 
house. She loved, but the object of her love was obseure, and her 
parents disapproved her choice. The chief you now behold made 
proposals to her—the fortunes of her family were failing, and 
with tears they intreated her compiiance—One only being on 
earth did the gentle Serepta detest, and that was the chief who 
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now solicited her love; yet did she bow to the will of her parent: 
and offered herself a sacrifice at the solemn altar. 


«“ Amiable sufferer! fair victim of obedience!” said Hassan. 


The Genius now conveyed him to the sea shore, on which lay 


the lifeless bodies of a woman and four lovely children, who had 
been drowned, and were washed there by the tide. Ibarand direct- 
ed the attention of Hassan to a man seated on the bank, by whose 
side stood two men with countenances expressive of sympathy 
and concern. 

“ Behold,” cried he, “ the philosopher Icanor, the admiration 
of all Egypt: mark how serene his aspect—the dead bodies you 
see are those of his wife and children: observe how heroically he 
sustains his loss.”——-The philosopher at this moment addressing 
the men who were with him, “ my friends,” said he, “ you appear 
to consider me robbed of the treasures of my soul—do you sup- 
pose that Icanor has chosen the perishing children of clay on 
which to rest his affections? no, the pursuits of my soul are abov« 
mortality, and I triumph over the wrecks of time.” 

«“ Exalted man!” cried Hassan, gazing on him. 

The Genius now carried him to a dreary dungeon, where was 
a female whose countenance exhibited the most lively distress. 
For some moments she seemed torn by contending emotions. 
Then casting her supplicating eyes to heaven, and prostrating 
herself, “ merciful power!” she cried, “my soul is about to quit 
this tenement: O resign me to death, thou, who art the renovator 
of life.” 

«“ The haughty and cruel grand vizier of the realm,” said Iba- 
rand to Hassan, “ murdered with unprecedented barbarity his sis- 
ter: and a rumor of the base deed at length reached the ears of 
the sultan, who immediately questioned him on the subject.—Se- 
lina, the female you now behold, rushed into the mind of the vi- 
zier. She is daughter of a merchant in the city, and bears so 
strong a resemblance to what the murdered lady once was, as to 
be easily mistaken for her. Commander of our hearts,” said he, 
“IT can quickly refute the calumnies of my enemies; for so far 
from having destroyed my beloved sister, she is now living, and 
ready to attest my innocence.” 

« Let her do it then,” said the king, “ to-morrow, in the divan 
of justice, and thus shall thine enemies be put to silence.” 

The vizier returned again to his palace, and in the. dead of 
night caused Selina to be brought before him. “ Selina,” said he, 
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“you are to personate my sister, whom the people say I have 
destroyed: to-morrow in the divan you must swear that you are 
she.’’ Selina bowed her head to the vizier—I will deceive the de- 
ceiver, thought she—I will betray, not skreen the murderer. 
« Swear to me therefore,” continued the vizier, “ before the face 
of heaven, that you will be faithful to me, and do as I have said— 
you conceive not of the riches and honors that await you.” 

« Ah! heaven!” cried Selina, “can I swear an oath of false- 
jood? Murderous vizier,” continued she, “1 will not be the hired 
wretch to skreen thy baseness, nor will I enrich myself by decep- 
tion and falsehood.” 

«“ Thou now seest,” continued Ibarand, “ the consequence of 
her resolution—in this dungeon she awaits her death—Ah! see 
the executioner enters with the vizier—behold those bags of gold 
—again he assails her with temptation, yet she perseveres—life’s 
struggle will soon be over!” Thus spoke the Genius, as the se- 
vering stroke fell on Selina. “ Spirits of heaven, O, receive her!” 
cried Hassan, with enthusiastic ardor. 

“Is Hassan struck with admiration,” said -Ibarand, as they 
quitted the dungeon, “ at the characters he has seen.!” 

“ He is,”’ answered Hassan. 

“ Men have a right,” said the Genius, “to judge by appear- 
ances: but though these be their only criterion, they may deceive:” 
then waving his hand, “appear ye spirits,” cried he, “ who led 
Serepta to unite herself with the rich and cruel chief.” As he 
spoke a heavy cloud arose before them, on which sat two figures: 
— Behold,” said the Genius as it passed by, “ the fragile form 
of weakness leaning on the breast of affection—In following but 
a counterfeit virtue,” continued Ibarand, “ has the wretched Se- 
repta violated truth by making vows of love to the object of her 
hatred. Let us now penetrate the motives of Icanor.” 

The Genius was silent: and again two figures appeared before 
them, one of a haughty and aspiring countenance, who was stretch- 
ing forward for a garland, which was suspended above his head; 
the other of a disordered and friyhtful aspect. “ By these,” said 
Ibarand, “ by ambition and hypocrisy Icanor is enabled to aspire 
to the wreath of fame: contemplate, Hassan, the deception of man 
—mark how, with eyes raised towards heaven, he can rivet his 
thoughts to earth, and tread the paths of hypocrisy for the sha- 
dow of fame. How can the frail children of mortality stand un- 
moved under such deprivations as Icanor has sustained? By thus 
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presuming to rise above humanity he sinks beneath it, proving 
himself a stranger to the endearing bonds of nature.” 

A conscious blush suffused the cheek of Hassan. “ How have 
I mistaken hypocrisy for true greatness!” said he, “ Ah! instruct 
me, virtuous Genius, that evil spirits direct not my actions—that 
vice assume not the form of virtue to deceive me.”’ 

« But let us see by what spirit Selina has been inspired,” said 
the Genius; and immediately a radiant cloud appeared, on which 
in glistening robes shone forth the Angel of Truth. The Genius 
hailed her approach, while Hassan averted his head, unable to 
bear the refulgent brightness. 


A PRUDENT HINT TO YOUNG LADIES 


WHEN I was a young man I often visited a distant relation 
whom I much: loved, and to whom I and my family had been 
much obliged. This gentleman had nine agreeable, nay beautiful 
daughters, who had often entertained me with the slip-slop con- 
versation of a rich, but low, anderbred woman, their neighbor, 
whose husband being appointed high sheriff, occasioned her to talk 
much to these ladies about the grand sheriff dinner she was to 
give—I am determined (suid she) to have no custards; for if I 
have custafds, | must have cheesecakes; and if I have cheese- 
cakes, Lmust have jellies; if jellies, fruits, &c. 

As 8tsually spent my Christmas at the country seat of this 
friend with his lovely family, there sometimes arose a kind of 
merriment, called Christmas gambols, questions and commands, 
&c. Now these innocent sports led the gentlemen sometimes to 
salute the young ladies all around; a pleasure in w hich I alone, 

vho perbaps loved them best, always declined partaking.—This 
shyness in me seemed so unaccountable to them, that they une and 
all seized an occasion to rally me for possessing a mauvaise honte, 
so contrary to the etiquette at that time of the year. I confessed the 
force of the charge, and fully acknowledged my guilt; adding, that 
the only excuse I could offer was—that if I had custards, I must 
have cheesecakes; if cheesecakes, jellies; if jellies, fruits; and if 
in short, before I had half done with my ¢/s, they all ran away, 





and left me in the field of battle, and never rallied to make an 
attack on me acain 
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RUSSIAN COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


COURTSHIP preceding marriage is in the Ukraine attend- 
ed with circumstances, some of which will excite your surprise, 
perhaps your incredulity; nothing, indeed, but a conviction of the 
fact, could have removed my own doubts on the subject. 

Winter, between Christmas and the great Lent, is the season 
of marriage, through the whole country; spring, summer and au- 
tumn are the periods of courtship, during which young men and 
women have their assemblies, or meetings, called Ulitzia, in the 
open air, on some field, or in a street, as is implied by the term 
itself; for the word, Udétzia, is the same as our Uditza (street), 
with the single variation of the final @ into the diphthong ic. These 
meetings are attended by music, dancing and singing, ali night, if 
the weather permits; which makes travelling at night through 
small villages extremely pleasant and romantic. The traveller is 
successively awakened by the merry echo, to the happiness of the 
people; a happiness resembling that of the primeval ages. It is 
astonishing how human nature can endure an exertion, which, by 
the labors of the day and the frolics of the night, is prolonged, 
I might say, uninterruptedly, throughout the summer, except 
when the weather 1s unfavorable. 

Towards the end of autumn, when the increasing cold ren- 
ders it impossible to continue these meetings in the open air, the 
lasses take refuge at the house of some young couple who were 
married in the last season, where assembles, every evening, a 
number of young men; and, what is very uncommon, the whole 
of the entertainment, with the exception of spirituous liquors, is 
intirely at the females’ expense; each bringing a certain kind and 
portion of provision, according to the means of her parents. After 
the company ts retired, and the lights extinguished, the girls wait 
to let in their favorites, whom they had previously whispered to 
return, and who generally contrive to elude their company, and 
steal back to their mistresses. This is the decisive moment of 
the lover’s felicity, or complete disappointment; for, if the ob- 
ject of his courtship does not whisper him to return, his hopes 
are at an end; but if she thus distinguishes him, he becomes her 
professed lover, and considers their future union as certair 
VOL. I 
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The number of girls who remain at the house seldom ex- 
ceeds five: they spread their beds on the floor, and repose the rest 
of the night with their respective lovers; while the master sleeps 
with his wile in a place elevated half way between the floor and 
the ceiling, so as not to disturb his visiters and former friends; it 
being a point of honor, that he who marries first should accommo- 
date the rest in the same manner. 

From this it is evident, that a young man never considers him- 
self as the accepted lover, till such a time as the young woman 
admits, or rather invites, him to her night conference, which is 
generally with the knowledge or implied consent of her parents. 
But I solemnly assure you, that the young pair, notwithstanding 
this indulgence before marriage, never abuse it. If the parents 
of a marriageable girl were to prevent her from going to these 
meetings, they would be thought by others morose, capricious, 
and unreasonable; they would infallibly excite the indignation of 
the young men, who never fail, in such cases, to revenge the 
affront. 

In the house where I lodged, a girl, for some offence was to 
be punished with confinement at home during a whole night. 
The young men, having received a hint of this detention, sur- 
rounded the house, hooting, storming and disturbing the family 
so effectually, that the father found it necessary to let his daugh- 
ter go. On her pretending unwillingness, he by main force thrust 
her out at the door, and bolted it. Looking out of a window (it 
being a moonlight night), I could not help smiling at the asto- 
nishing agility with which she cleared the fence, and joined her 
clamorous friends, ere her father was well out of sight. 

In no other country within my knowledge is marriage so lit- 
tle hindered by difference of circumstances between the parties; 
‘neither riches nor poverty form any barrier. If the young man Is 
industrious and honest, he may pretend to the richest girl in the 
village, without fearing any impediment from the refusal of her 
parents: her love and consent are ail he need endeavor to obtain. 
It is no uncommon thing for a servant of good character, after 
he has succeeded in ingratiating himself into favor with his young 


mistress, to wait on his master, and inform him of his daughter’s 


attachment. The father immediately calls in his daughter; and if 


her lips, or her biushes, confirm the information, the match ts 
made instantly, and the servant becomes one of the family 
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lf both parties are poor, their poverty is no prevention of their 
wishes; they wait no longer than is necessary by their industry, 
or the assistance of others, very readily offered on such occasions, 
to procure decent apparel for the day of their marriage. When 
they are married, every one, present at the entertainment given 
on the first and second day, bestows on the young couple whatever 
he can best afford: one gives a sheep, another a pig, or a cow, and 
so on; till the young couple, though possessing nothing before, 
have now a farming stock, which enables them to begin the world; 
and, if they are industrious, they cannot fail of thriving. As to the 
means of providing the entertainment, they are at no loss; for it 
is esteemed so sacred and indispensable, that any man in good 
circumstances will think it an honor, or at least a duty, to take 
the whole charge on himself. A master never thinks it a disgrace 
to give an entertainment on the marriage of his servant, who, if 
he be a freeman, scldom continues afterwards in service; the libe- 
rality of his master and guests generally enabling him to set up 
for himself. 

Under such simple and benevolent institutions, and in a land 
so fertile, and so extensive, that any quantity is procured for a 
trifling rent, it isno wonder that marriages should be frequent, and 
that such unfortunate beings as old bachelors and old maids should 
be little known. In the eastern part of Little Russia, or rather of 
the Ukraine, I do not remember to have seen an unmarried wo- 
man of more than 20 years of age, nor a single man of more than 
25; even uncomeliness itself, I do not say deformity, seemed to 
have lost all power of obstructing marriage. 

As the Ukrainians profess the Greek religion, their marriage 
ceremony Is nearly the same as that of the Great Russians. After 
it is over, the bridegroom, who is styled Prince, proceeds home 
with a train of attendants, called Boyari, generally composed of 
his friends and companions, and sometimes of young men. much 
above his rank, as it would not be deemed honorable in any youth, 
however exalted in life, to refuse, if requested, to become “one 
of the party. After they are seated round the table, and arranged 
in such an order that the nearest to the bridegroom is called the 
Starshey (eldest) Boyarin, they are presented with handkerchiefs, 
which are immediately tied round their arms, and then they are 
entertained with a plentiful dinner. The bride proceeds home, 
and entertains her female friends, and young companions, attend- 
ing her exactly in the same manner. These companions (they 
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must be unmarried) are called Drujki, and the nearest to the 
bride is called Starshaia (the eldest) Drujka, who, as well as the 
Starshey Boyarin, is treated as superior to the rest, and receives 
a handkerchief of greater value. It is to be observed, that inde- 
pendent of the parents, representatives of whom are nominated 
in case either party is an orphan, there are always two important 
persqnages, a male, called Drujko, and a female, called Swacha, 
who manage the entertainment, and conduct the whole ceremony. 

After dinner, the bridegroom, in full procession, goes to the 
bride’s house, some of his friends and relations (not belonging 
to the Boyari, who, as the Drujki, must be unmarried) riding 
upon sticks, and indulging in whim and frolic ad “ditum., The 
bride’s friends and relations, with the Drujko and Swacha at their 
head, meet the procession within a few yards of the house, with 
a seeming intention to oppose the further progress of the bride- 
groom; upon which a scuffle ensues, and the latter, with his 
friends, forces his way through the opponents, after answering 
some trivial questions, as, Who are you? Where do you come 
from? Who do you want?! et cetera. He then enters the house, 
and places himself at the head of the table, close to the bride; 
her companions, the Drujki, being on the right, and his, Boyari, 
on the left hand, the latter receiving at the same time from the 
Drujki cockades for their hats, which they keep on during the 
day. The music, which is never wanting in little Russia, plays 
several appropriate airs, which are accompanied by the voices of 
the Drujki, and then begin the dances; one couple, perhaps, or 
two at atime. These continue till evening generally in the open 
air; while those of the Drujki, who do not mix in the dance, 
regale with songs the bride and bridegroom, who seldom leave 
their seats till the moment of departure. Itis remarkable, that on 
the first day, the dancing is chiefly confined to the Boyari and 
Drujki, or the unmarried of both sexes; while on the second and 
succeeding days, young persons are totally out of question, and 
the married people continue the merry-making. 

At the approach of evening, when the moment of departure 
advances, the ceremony of changing the head-dress of the bride, 
from maiden to that of a woman, takes place, and produces a 
scene truly pathetic and affecting. The mother, whether real or 
nominal, attended by her relations, puts the dress on the bride’s 
head, and in a solemn, but affectionate, tone, reminds her that 
she is no longer under the charge of a mother; that she must 
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learn to fulfil the duty of a wife, and to-study her own happiness, 
by promoting that of her husband, whom she is exhorted to obey 
implicitly and cheerfully. During this time the weeping Drujki 
express their regret at parting, as if it were forever, with their 


friend, singing in a tone so plaintive, that the bride, the bridegroom, 
and, in fact, every one present is affected to tears; which flow more 
abundantly as the tender adieus proceed between the mother, 
the bride, and her sorrowing companions, who retire slowly. At 
length, the dejected bride is handed into a vehicle, attended by 
the bridegroom on horseback. Here, before they proceed to the 
bridegroom’s house, another ceremony takes place, which is but 
ill calculated to relieve her sorrow. The bridegroom rides three 
times round the vehicle, and, with a whip in his hand, inflicts en 
her each time a lash in token of his authority (exercised by some 
not very tenderly on this occasion), after which the whole caval- 
cade, with music, proceeds homewards; the trembling bride is 
ushered into the apartments of her husband, and seated at the 
head of the table, close to him. Supper is now served up; the 
music playing all the time. The company sits till a very late hour; 
when, at length, the young couple retire to bed, under the direc- 
tion of the Drujko, who attends at the door of the bedchamber. 

When the happy husband is satisfied of having received his 
wife in a state of modesty and virtue, he proclaims his happiness 
by firing off a pistol; and the Drujko, who has waited for this sig- 
nal, communicates the tidings to the anxious friends, relations, and 
acquaintances. The dancing isimmediately renewed, and continued 
all night; and the joy of the parents, who are complimented on all 
sides, and of others interested in the happiness of the parties, being 
indescribable and unbounded, is the only excuse I can offer for 
their subsequent excesses. 

If, from whatever cause, no token to the bride’s honor is fired 
off, a general gloom pervades the company; all retire in dejec- 
tion, and with the keenest feelings of disappointment. The mu- 
sic ceases, every note of mirth is hushed. The fair name of the 
wretched victim is blasted forever, and an indelible stain of dis- 
grace is fixed on her family. She is cursed by her parents, hated 
by her husband, who is involved in her dishonor, and shunned by 
friends and acquaintance. To retrieve her reputation, requires a 
whole life of exemplary conduct, and more than common indul- 


gence and tenderness on the part of her husband. 
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Encouraged by the prospect of honor and reputation, if vir- 
tuous, while deterred by the dreadful concatenation of evils which 
attend indiscretion, the young women inflexibly withstand every 
temptation; and the young men, aware of the terrible risk, to 
which imprudence might subject the objects of their affection, 
accustom themselves, under every admitted favor, to a self-com- 
mand, which, if it appear scarcely credible, is intitled to be consi- 
dered as the more incontrovertibly honorable. 


ADELROSA DI VALMONTE 


ADELROSA was descended from one of the noblest families 
of Tuscany. Her mother had long been dead, but her father, the 
Marchese di Valmonte, amply supplied the deficiency, and was 
at once a vigilant ruardian and an affectionate friend. Nature had 
bestowed on Adelrosa every grace both of mind and person: edu- 
cation had rendered her almost faultless. She had hardly attained 
her eighteenth year, when Mr. Bentinck, an English gentleman, 
who was strongly recommended to the Marchese, became an in- 
mute of the palazzo di Valmonte. This gentleman was no less 
elegant.and accomplished than Adelrosa; and a mutual affection 
had taken root in the hearts of both before they were conscious 
of it. Mortimer Bentinck, however, soon feeling his happiness 
intirely dependent on Adelrosa, acquainted her with his passion, 
entreating her permission to endeavor to obtain the concurrence 
of the Marchese. Adelrosa, then first sensibie of her love, owned 
that she returned his passion, and hastily retired. Scarcely had 
she left him, when the pleasure she had just felt was converted 
into grief, for she recollected the difference of religion. She had 
been educated in the Roman catholic persuasion, and she would 
have thought it a crime, even to listen to any arguments against 
it. On the other hand she knew that Mortimer was no less firmly 
attached to the Protestant religion; and if he were to promise 
that both should continue the form of worship of their own coun- 
try, what should she not endure at the thought of bestowing her 
affections on one whom her religion commanded her to believe 
would be eternally wretched? Shuddering at the prospect of part- 


ing from her lover, and feeling that all her earthly happiness was 
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wrapped up in him, she resolved to consecrate her life to the 
exercise of that religion to which she was so inviolably attached, 
and, quitting Italy, to take the veil at the convent of St. Clair in 
Languedoc. With trembling steps she sought her father, and im- 
parted her sorrows to him. He strove to combat her resolution, 
but, finding her immovyably fixed, he consented to assist her in 
escaping: since, if she openly left the palazzo, it would be im- 
possible to avoid a parting with Bentinck. Not without @%treme 
grief did her father think of losing her, yet his affection over- 
powered his regret, and he yielded to her intreaties. She there- 
fore determined to escape the following night, when there was to 
be a masked ball at the palazzo, and trusting her design to her 
confessor, who applauded her heroic resolution, she prevailed on 
him to promise that he would wait for her at the extremity of the 
gardens with a carriage, to conduct her to Leghorn, secure her 
passage to Marseilles, whence she might easily reach the con- 
vent, and himself return to his monastery before break of day. 
The following night Adelrosa habited herself as a Savoyard pea- 
sant, hoping in that dress to escape observation. When the ap- 
pointed hour arrived, she hastened to the end of the gardens, and 
there found the monk waiting her approach. When she entered 
the carriage she gave way to a violent burst of tears, which after 
a time subsided into a deep melancholy. They reached Leghorn 
in about three hours, and in one more Adelrosa, still in the habit 
of a peasant, found herself on board a vessel bound for Marseilles. 
When she was missed at the palazzo, the grief of Mortimer was 
unbounded, and the Marchese, though inwardly applauding his 
daughter’s firmness, so deeply felt the loss of her constant atten- 
tion and tender love, that he fell into a deep melancholy, which in 
a short time terminated his existence. He first, however, enjoin- 
ed Mortimer, who with a son’s affection waited on him in his last 
moments, to return to England, and endeavor to forget Adelrosa. 
He determined to devote a year to the search of her, and if his 
inquiries proved fruitless, to return at the end of that period to 
his native country. He executed this design, and failing in his 
search, went back to England. In the mean time Adelrosa had 
taken the veil, and even the consciousness of doing her duty 
could not save her from the horrors attendant on the prospect of 
spending the remainder of her existence in hopeless solitude. 
A long and mournful space of time had elapsed without the 


slightest variation in her monotonous life, when a novice, who 
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was the following day to take the veil, seemed to promise some 
alleviation of her state. Adelrosa was young, and still eminently 
beautiful; but regret for her Mortimer had blighted the rose of 
her Cheek, znd illness had worn almost to a skeleton her once per- 
fect form. Her health daily declined, and at times her intellects 
seemed disordered by her sorrow. The evening preceding the 
day when the novice was to bury herself in a cloister, Adelrosa 
sat at"i@r window mournfully watching the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean tipped with the red light of the setting sun. “ As these 
waters,”’ said she, “ are now sparkling with radiance, so were my 
prospects once enlivened by hope; but all is past.” Here Adel- 
rosa paused and wept. She recalled to her mind her sad destiny, 
and felt no comfort but from the hope that Mortimer still che- 
rished her memory, and was constant to her idea, though the re- 
ality was lost to him forever. She continued rapt in mournful 
reverie till she was summoned to vespers. When she returned 
to her cell, she tried to sleep, but an unusual gloom opprest her, 
a painful presentiment of she knew not what misfortune. Morn- 
ing came, and she repaired with the nuns to the chapel. Before 
the ceremony began, while the spectators were beginning to 
assemble near the altar, the choral song was raised. Adelrosa’s 
voice, marked by mild yet sweet sadness, was higher than the rest, 
and she was prolonging a note of peculiar harmony, when a loud 
groan drew her attention to the strangers who were in the cha- 
pel. She uttered a loud shriek, and fell fainting into the arms of 
her companions. They carried her from the confined gallery 
where she then was, to the open part of the chapel, and Morti- 
mer, for it was indeed he who had uttered the groan at the sound 
of Adelrosa’s voice, and whose appearance had caused her swoon, 
rushed from the place where he was standing, and in the most 
trantic terms implored her to awake. She opened her eyes, and 
turning them on Mortimer, faintly uttered, “ Farewel! Since you 
are constant, I die content! Farewel!” then sank into his arms 


1 > 


and expire d. “Ah no, my love,” exclaimed the distracted Morti- 
mer, “I am not constant!” He said no more, but rushing wildly 
from the chapel, flew to his lodging, and firing one of his travel- 
ling pistols at his head, sunk lifeless on the ground. He had mar- 
ried on his return to England an amiable and beautiful woman, 
whom he esteemed, thouch he still in secret loved none but Adel- 
rosa. Her idea perpetualiy haunted him, and he had come abroad, 
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1S Wile, ostenslviyv for the purpose of recovering | s health. 
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but really with the faint, and scarcely to himself confest, hope, 
of meeting by accident with his Adelrosa. 

Thus perished, by an untimely fate, Adelrosa di Valmonte, 
the sacrifice of enthusiasm, and Mortimer Bentinck, the unfortu- 
nate but criminal victim of romantic affection, 


YOUNG, OR OLD’ —A DEBATE ON HUSBANDS. 


I HAD too much pleasure in the conversations of my three 
friends to fail in my appointment with them. On the next day, 
therefore, in despite of the efforts which some ladies made to 
engage me in a country excursion, I chose rather to repair to our 
place of resort. 1 found my friends already assembled; and I told 
them that they were certainly considerably indebted to me, sincé 
on their account I had quitted some amiable ladies who had in- 
vited me to pass a few days in the elegancies of a country man- 
sion, as a recompense for my decision on a question which had 
been warmly agitated by two of them. 

Aristus desired to know what had been the subject of their 
debate. “ Pleasant enough,” I replied: “the rich and aged, al- 
though not unamiable, widow of lord Bigborough, who has lately 
married a young officer of the guards, chose to declaim most 
earnestly against young husbands; while the lovely and lively Do- 
riana, who not long since was compelled to espouse a withered 
Indian nabob, in his six and sixtieth year, bitterly abused all aged 
helpmates. Both could show good cause for their displeasure.” 

Their debate after running to great length, in which com- 
plaints often stood in the place of arguments, at last resolved it- 
self to this issue, “* Which husband is the greatest evil—the 
young who will not love, or the old who cannot love?” They be- 
sought me to be arbitrator between them. I consented: and at the 
same time I assured them, that when they had concluded their 
harangues, I would, with the assistance of the fair Clemina, who 
was present, venture to pronounce sentence. We took our seats, 
and the old lady spake in the following manner with considerable 
agitation. 

“ The more we expect to possess any good, the greater is our 
sorrow at our disappointment: the more firmly we helieve that 
VOL. t 6 
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i that good is our right, the more sensibly are our hearts affected 
| by the cruelty of a refusal. It is some consolation when want of 
i power in him who owes us any kindness prevents him from per- 
i forming it: it is some consolation when his wishes, his efforts, 


and his expressions of an ardent inclination, to satisfy our hopes, 
convince us at least that we possess his heart. The friend who 
does not lend us the sum we require of him, because he has it 
not, offends and irritates us less than he who refuses what he Is 
able and what he ought to give. To sacrifice the happiness o! 
freedom and the control of wealth, in the prospect of obtaining 
one other blessing, and to behold one’s self deprived of what one 
has so dearly purchased, without hearing any other excuse al- 
leged by the ungrateful wretch who withholds it, but want of In- 
clination, is in my opinion the most cruel martyrdom that a wo- 
man can experient e: It is scorn and contempt added to the tor- 
tures of Tantalus. Imagine a woman who bestows an equipage or 
her husband, in which he daily displays the beauty of her rival 
—who bestows on him elegant habiliments, in which he sparkles 
in every drawingroom but her own;—the wealth of her coffers 
flows into the purse of this young man, and is expended in en- 
tertainments for those very women who rob her of him. His 


rraces and his wit are for others. Every one extols to this mise- 


rable wife the delightful conversation and fascinating manners of 
her ere ee : » dei | 
her husband; but to her, and to her alone, he never celigns to com- 
municate his excellenci 5; to her are devoted those hours, of vex- 


ation only, which occasionally interrupt the pleasures of this beau- 





tiful butterfly. He has no other concern at home but to seek re- 
pose after the fatigues of those pleasures which he gives and par- 
takes elsewhere; and to recover sufficient force for new enjoy - 
ments. In the mean time each moment which he devotes to joy 
is an age of sorrow to the wife who lives in the restless state of 
vain yet anxious expectation, while the excess of her torment is 
to perceive that it depends on this one being alone to render her 
happy, and that he will not.” 

ler ladyship having here concluded her harangrue, we testi- 
fied by our plaudits the sincere compassion which we felt for an 
affliction which she had so strongly described; then turning to the 
young nabobess, she commenced her discourse; and in this man- 
ner she addressed us. 

*“ The privation of the good which we covet ts indeed cruel, 


but when we recollect there remains a possibility of possessing 
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this so much desired good, hope mitigates the want of it: on the 
other hand, when we know ourselves to be deprived of it by the 
impossibility of its being ever granted to us, despair redoubles 
the torment of the deprivation; and we regard that as the great- 
est of evils which we perceive to be without remedy. A young 
man may go astray, but he may also return from his wanderings. 
Pleasure itself satiates his irregular desires: variety at length 
confuses and disgusts him: the flame of vanity expires: reason 
becomes nature: reflections agitate his mind, and a few years re- 
store him to wisdom and to connubial tenderness: thus, Is the 
heart of his wife soothed with the hope that every moment as it 
passes may terminate her affliction; she therefore may arm her- 
self with patience, and cease to despond. But the young wife de- 
livered as a sacrifice to the chilling embraces of a torpid old man, 
sees the rigors of her martyrdom daily increase. Time, which 
assuages the miseries of others, augments perpetually the cause 
of hers. Her throbbing heart repines and murmurs against that 
virtue which ought to be its pride, and which now seems only to 
retain its empire, to forbid the vengeance due to her wrongs. If 
the absence of the young husband torments her whom he does 
not love, does not the perpetual presence of a sickly old man, 
who cannot please, and who will not quit the object of his lifeless 
endearments, render the punishment of the young wife equal to 
that inflicted by those tyrants who fastened a living man to a dead 
body, causing him to expire with disgust and horror in the arms 
of“a corpse? The young wanderer leaves his spouse at least both 
time and freedom to pursue those innocent consolations which 
are found in many permitted pleasures; but the feeble and listless 
old man compels you in spite of your exertions to dwell both 
mentally and corporeally amidst your sufferings, and shuts out 
every opportunity that might divert your attention from them, 
Dress« Ss furniture, jewe Is, andc irrlace s, he 1D eed bestows; but 
then he reserves to himself all the enjoyment of them: his assi- 
duities are importunate and tiresome; his caresses are disgusting; 
and his tenderness deadening; while his watchful and gloting 
eyes dart a poison around him, that destroys even the slightest 
and most trifling amusement. To all these evils add the restless 
suspicions of that unsettled jealousy which is inseparable from 
his time of life, and you will then, doubtlessly, conclude that this 
inhappy lot is far more to be lamented than that deplored by her 
ladyship.” 
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We acknowledged that there was not less spirit and delicacy 
in the discourse of the nabob’s lady, than in the former harangue. 
They pressed us for our decision. I took the hand of Climena, 
and drawing her aside, requested to know her opinion. As she is 
young, she inclined to the side of Doriana: but as she is extremely 
jealous of what she loves, she hesitated and found herself very 
rouch embarrassed. At length she declared, “that she thought 
them equally unhappy.” “ But not equally unfortunate,” said I; 
and in pronouncing sentence I made this distinction, “ That the 
young wife sacrificed to the old dotard appeared to me to deserve 
her sufferings less than the other who voluntarily sacrificed her- 
self to a young vagabond.” Although her ladyship had less rea- 
son to be satisfied with the decision than Doriana, yet, with a tear- 
ful smile, she acquiesced in my award. The subject had wholly 
occupied their attention; they could not refrain from continuing 
their complaints, but as I perceived the hour of our rendezvoue 
approaching, I broke through their earnest intreaties, and here I 
seek from you some more edifying discourses. 


NOTICES OF LEARNED FEMALES 


IT is wrong to deny that the fair sex are capable of litera- 
ture; all the old philosophers thought better of them. Pythagoras 
instructed not men only, but women; and among them Theano, 
whom Laertius makes to be his wife, and St. Clement calls the 
first of women, declaring, that she philosophized and wrote po- 
ems.—The stoics, epicureans, and even the academics, delivered 
their lessons freely to both sexes and all conditions. Themiste, 
the wife of Leontius, to whom there is extant an epistle of Epi- 
curus, was a disciple of this philosopher. 

Atossa, queen of Persia, is said to be the first who taught the 
art of writing epistles. ; 

In the time of Alexander the Great flourished Hipparchia, 
the sister of Metroples the cynic, and wife of Crates. She wrote 


of philosophical arguments, essays, and questions, to Theodorus, 
surnamed the Deist. 

Pamphilia the Egyptian, who lived in the time of Nero, wrote 
eight books of historical miscellanies. 

Agillis of Corcyra is celebrated for skill in grammar. She 
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ascribes the invention of the play at ball to her country-woman 
Nausica, who is the only one of all heroines that Homer intro- 
duces at this diversion. 

Quintilian celebrates three Roman women in words to this 
effect. “ Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, contributed much 
to the eloquence of her sons; and her learned style is handed 
down to posterity in letters. The daughter of Lazlius expressed 
in her conversation the eloquence of her father. There is an 
oration of the daughter of Quintus Hortensius, delivered before 
the Triumvirs, which will ever be read to the honor of her sex.” 
Quintilian has omitted the learned consort of Varus, and Cornifi- 
cia the poetess, who left behind her the most exquisite epigrams. 
This lady, who flourished in the reign of Octavius Cesar, used 
to say, that learning was free, as being intirely out of the reach 
of fortune. 

Catharine of Alexandria was a most learned lady, if we may 
credit what is related of her. She is said to have disputed with 
fifty philosophers, at the age of only 18 years, and so far to have 
overcome them by the subtlety of her discourse, as to have con- 
verted them to the christian religion. 

Who was more learned than Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, by 
religion a Jew? We have the testimony of her conqueror himself, 
the emperor Aurelian, to her character, in his letters to the Roman 
senate. Trebellius Pollio says, she spoke Z.gypt@an, read Latin into 
Greek, and wrote an abridgment both of the Alexandrine and 
Oriental history. Her master in the Greek was Dionysius Lon- 
ginus, who had before taught Porphyry, and who was called a liv- 
ing library, and a walking museum. 

Sosipatra, wife of the famous Eustathius, remembered the 
finest passages of all the poets, philosophers, and orators, and had 
an almost inimitable talent at explaining them. Though her hus- 
band was a man of prime rank in learning, yet she so far outshone 
him, as to obscure his glory; and after his death, she took upon 
her the education of youth. 

What shall we say of Eustochium, daughter of Paulla the 
Roman, who was learned in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and most 
assiduous in the study of the sacred scriptures? St. Jerom speaks 
many things in her praise. There are epistles of the same father 
extant to several illustrious women, as Paulla, Leta, Fabiolla, 
Marcella, Furia, Demetria, Salvia, Gerontia, &c. Why should 
we mention others, to whom there are letters extant of Ambrose, 
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Augustin, and Fulgentius‘)—The compliments of the fathers arc 
testimonies of their learning. 

Hypatia was the daughter of that Theon of Alexandria, whose 
writings now remain. She was a vast proficient in astronomy. 
This lady was murdered through religious frenzy, by the Alex- 
andrine mob, because she made frequent visits to Orestes the 
philosopher. Some accuse Cyril, surnamed the Saint, as the 
author of this inhumanity: but those who are willing to exculpate 
him, lay the charge upon Theodorus, his reader or curate. 

At the same time flourished Eudocia, whose name before was 
Athenais, daughter of Leontius the philosopher, and consort of 
the emperor Theodosius the younger: She was deeply read both 


in Greek and Latin rning, skilled in poetry, mathematics, and 


all the philosophical sciences. 

About the year of Unrl : , Amalasuenta, the daughter ol 
Theodoric, king of the Goths, and wife of Eutharic, who was made 
consul by the empe! r Justin, was celebrated both for her learn- 

yw and her wisdom. Pri are said to come and advise with 
her, and admire het I t understanding. She took upon her the 


administration of aff in the name of her son Athalaric, who 
was leit king at eight years of age, and whom she instructed in 
all the polite learning, before unknown to the Goths: but this bar- 
barous people made an insurrection on the occasion, and drove 


her out of authority. 


Helpis, the learned wite f the learned Boethius, flourished 


in 550. She le f d¢ hi i Cl ymns to the apostles. 

Bandonia, the s lar of St. Radegundis, wrote the life of 
her holy mist: ,v in 550. 

About 6 ) fli url iil iad, an bbess cele brated by Pits 
among his ken rit h writers, a Be i¢ in his k-cclesiastical His- 


tory. She was daughter of Hereic, prince of Deira, and aunt of 
Adulph, king of the East Saxon 

Anno 770, St. Rictrude, a noble virgin, made rreat } roficien- 
cy in literature under her master Alcuin; after whose departure 
out of England she shut herself up to her studies in the monas- 
tery of St. Bennet at Canterbury, where she produced many wri 
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tings. St. Walpurge flourished about ten years alter, and was also 


very famous. 
Two centuries lower down, under the emperors Otho I 
and II, lived the nun Rhosvitar, skilled both in the Latin and 


Greek languages. She wrote a panegyric upon the deeds of the 
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Othos, six comedies, the praises of the blessed virgin and Saint 
Dennis, in elegiac verses, with other works. In the year of Christ 
1340, flourished Anna Comena, daughter of Alexis Commenus, 
emperor of Constantinople. This princess, in the 15 books of her 
Alexiad, which she wrote upon the deeds of her father, displayed 
equally her eloquence and learning. 

St. Hildegard of Mentz was famous about eight years after; 
and at the same time flourished St. Elizabeth, of Schonau, sister 
of a certain king Ecbert. The monkish writers celebrate them 
for their visions, which received the sanction of pope Eugenius 
iII: but we mention them for their historical, didactical, and 
epistolary writings, a collection of which has been published. St. 
Catharine Senensis also wrote epistles, and various treatises in 
the dialorue manner which are now extant, as well as her life, 
written by Raimund her confessor, a dominican friar. 

In the year 1484, under Charles VIII, king of France, flou- 
rished Gabriele de Bourbon, princess of ‘frimouille. A catalogue 
of her various writings are preserved in French authors. 

Three years after, Cassandra Fidele, a Venetian virgin, ac- 
quired great applause. By an excellent oration delivered publicly 
in the universities of Padua, in behalf of Betruti Lamberti, her 
relation, she won the supreme laurel crown in philosophy. 

Alike for her own learning, and her patronage of the learned, 
Margaret of Valois, queen of Navarre, merited the praise of 
mankind. Joan the daughter of this princess had by Antony of 
Bourbon, Henry IV king of Irance, founder of the family of the 
late reigning monarch. 

Bologna boasts of several learned women, among which were 
Joanna Blanchetta, and Novella Andrea: and of the learning of 
Catharina Landa, we read in Bembo’s epistle 

In the year of Christ 1553, Catharine queen of England, aunt 


, me 


by the mother’s side to the emperor (¢ 


V., wrote medita- 
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W hat shell we say of her sister Joanna, married to Philip arch- 


duke of Austria, duke of Burgundy, and by his wife king of Spain! 
She answered extempore in Latin the orations made to her in 
that tongue, in a progress through her several towns and cities 
after her accession. 

Sir Thomas More, chancellor of England, had three daughters, 
Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecelia, of whom their father took care 


that they were not only chaste, but very learned; because he 
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rightly judged, that their chastity would be by this means the 
more secure. 

The learning of Fulvia Olympia Morata, daughter of Pere- 
grine Moratus, is evident from the writings she has left: And 
that Hippolita Taurella’s was equal appears from her pieces col- 
lected together with those of Morata. 

It is needless to quote queen Elizabeth, or the lady Jane Gray, 
as eminent instances of this kind; because the English historians 
are full of their praises upon the subject. 

Vossius also mentions Anne Schurman, whose Latin poetry 
recommends her to this day. He thinks that if this catalogue was 
added to those he had given before of the female poets and histo- 
rians that sufficient examples would appear -in behalf of the fair 
sex to prove they were equally capable of fine literature with the 
men. 


UNCOMMON LOVE: AN ANFCDOTI 


HIPPARCHIA, a celebrated lady of antiquity, who was born 
at Maronea, a city of Thrace, and flourished in the time of Alex 
ander, addicted herself to philosophy, and was so charmed with 
the cynic Crates’s discourse, that she was determined to marry 
him at any rate. She was addressed by a great many lovers, who 
were handsome men, and distinguished by their rank and riches; 
and her relations pressed her to choose a husband from these. 
But she answered that she had sufficiently considered the affair, 
and was persuaded that no one could be richer and handsomer 
than Crates; and that if they would not marry her to him, she 
would stab herself. Upon this her friends had recourse to Crates 
himself; desired him to exert all his eloquence, and to use all his 
authority, in order to cure her of her passion. He did so; but she 
still continued obstinate and resolved. At last finding arguments 
ineffectual, he displayed his poverty before her; he showed his 
crooked back, his cloak, his bag; and told her that she could not 
be his wife, without leading such a life as his sect prescribed. 
She declared herself infinitely pleased with the proposal, and took 


the habit of the order. She loved Crates to such a degree, that 


she rambled every where, and went to entertainments with him; 
though this was what the other Grecian ladies never did, 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


CASTLEBUILDING 


Aliquid jamdudum invadere magnum 


Mens agitat mihi; nec placida contenta quiete est 
Mr. Editor, 


DID you ever hear of those celestial beings, who, for want of 
a more appropriate appellation in the language of man, are gene- 
rally called castlebuilders? Whether the name be suitable or not 
is a matter of little importance, since creatures, who rank so 
high in the scale of excellence can derive no dignity from an ac- 
cidental appellation, nor suffer disparagement by a term ‘that is 
misapplied. 

It is far from my intention, Mr. Editor, to say any thing 
against these visionary speculators; since, in so doing, my obser- 
vations would militate against myself: for, give me leave to in- 
form you, that I am a member of this ancient and honorable fa- 
mily: and few there are, indeed, who exceed me in rapidity of 
thought, or in any species of mental extravagancy. 

I hope you will allow me to say something concerning the 
antiquity of our illustrious house, and give some slight sketches 


of its history. You need not be under any apprehension that 1 
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shall fatigue you with dull details or tedious descriptions, as no 
castlebuilder subjects himself .to unnecessary labor. 

Our escutcheon exhibits a flying city, surmounted by a rain- 
bow, and sufiported by clouds: 1 herewith transmit an elegant en- 
graving of our ensigns armorial to embellish a number of your 
magazine. 

You may look back, Mr. Editor, into the night of time for the 
origin of our family; but your labor will be lost: neither the tele- 
scopes of history, nor the magnifying and distorting glasses of 
fable, will enable you to discover the fountain of our blood: its 
source is in heaven. But as a branch has been established on the 
earth ever since the sons of God became acquainted with the 
daughters of men, of that branch I can give you intelligence. 

In this place, you will permit me to observe, that although 
we are enthusiastically attached to the grand magnificent and 


sublime in ‘theory, we very rarely indeed condescend to reduce 


our ideas to frractice. An ancient philosopher, who belonged to 
our family, was excessively delighted with mathematical specu- 
lations; but when he heard of some grovelling genius who had 


stolen the abstract ideas, and applied them to the ordinary pur- 
poses of life, he was horribly enraged. The gods themselves did 
not burst into a greater storm of passion, when Prometheus pur- 
loined their sacred fire to animate his man of clay, than did ou 
philosophical kinsman, when he heard that his sublime concep- 
tions were applied to low and mechanical uses. We, however, of 
the present day, are not quite so fastidious: we not only employ 
the projecting head, but sometimes attempt to exhibit the ope- 
rating hand. 

You will be surprised to hear that, notwithstanding the splen- 
dor of our origin, there are men who venture to calumniate and 
revile us: men who accuse us of making ropes of sand, of chasing 
falling stars, of riding on the rainbow, of building palaces of moon- 
shine, and of—fudet me dicere—* filling our bellies with east 
wind.” Here we perceive, that, though there is some falsehood 
intermixed with the allegation, the charge 1s substantially correct. 
Our virtucs and excellencies are accounted crimes; and we are 
reproached with the divinity of our nature. Can the mole who 
grovels in the earth form any idea of the enjoyments of the eagle 
who soars in the sky’ Must moles and bats prate about the na- 
ture of light, and the difference of colors? Shall dogs be allowed 


to bark at the moon’? When Apollo was a shepherd, every ‘Arum- 
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mer in Arcadia found fault with his strains, and laughed at the 
form of his lyre. Ah! how wretched was the situation of the god 
when condemned to pass his days among men! 

The castlebuilders, like the Hindoos, may be divided into 
casts: but no line of distinction can be drawn to separate one from 
another. Although the middle ranks of the several sects are 
easily distinguishable, yet the outskirts of each troop are min- 
gled with the outskirts of the troop adjoining. There are religi- 
ous, political, heroic, literary, philosophical, childish, and scheming 
castlebuilders: and a multitude of others, whose names cannot be 
enumerated. Some of these casts maintain a friendly inumacy 
mong themselves; but others are at perpetual variance. 

The religious and political frequently coincide in their views, 
and both keep up a skirmishing warfare with the literary. The 
childish and philosophical are in substance the same. They pur- 
sue the same butterflies of fancy, and partake, in all respects, of 
the same sports and amusements; but the latter may be distin- 
ruished from the former by the len eth of their beards, and their 
graveness of Gemeanor. 

When the castlebuilders of different denominations encoun- 
ter each other in their flights through the ethereal world, there 
is always an engagement: armies of celestial cavalry are seen 


contending in the air; 


And fiery darts in flaming volleys fiy: 


Yet, notwithstanding all this animosity, parties frequently go over 
from one camp to the other; and you often see an individual, who 
has, at different periods of his life, belonged to all the different 
kinds of castlebuiiders. In fact, the family likeness is perceptible 
in all: and a man may belong to the society without attaching 
himself to any particular section. Many are attached to one deno- 
mination in their youth, and go over to another in their maturer 
years; but, however numerous may be their changes during the 
course of their lives, they almost always end as they began. 
Nothing—no, nothing is so delightful as the first essays at 
castlebuilding: the young artist proceeds in his ecstatic career 
without encountering the slightest opposition trom comparing 
reason, slowpaced judgment, cautious prudence, or hoary expe- 
rience. He gives boundless scope to the excursions of fancy, and 
disports in the gay regions of his vivid imagination, He meets 
with no obstructions in the prosecution of his design. He loses 
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no time in selecting a situation for his heavenly building, or in 
searching for a rock which may afford it a stable foundation. Im- 
probability, with her legion of doubts and myriads of fears, can- 
not retard his operations for a moment; and he leaps, with a smile 
of contempt, over the deep ditch and brazen wall of the giant 
Impossibility. He is at no loss for materials wherewith to build 
temples or erect towers in his visionary Jerusalems: the gold and 
silver and precious stones in the storehouse of his imagination 
can never be exhausted. He finds no difficulty in procuring the 
necessary workmen: as quick as thought he can bring an army 
of spirits from the bottom of the Red Sea, or borrow a million of 
genii from the queen of the Seven Islands. Would he build a 
temple for his god, or embellish a house for his mistress?—The 
birds of paradise bring diamonds from Golconda; the condors come 
loaded with gold from Peru; the winged cedars are seen flying 
from the summit of Libanus; and the firs from the mountains of 
Norway. Would he build a pyramid in Egypt, or a heavendaring 
Babel in Shinar?’—The marble leaps from the quarry; a thousand 
invisible hands reduce it to shape; angels hold the line, and arch- 
angels the plummet. 

The amiable projector satisfies himself, in the beginning, 
with terrestrial occupations: he builds houses, plants trees, irri- 
gates meadows, directs the course of rivers, plans cities, levels 
mountains, lays out roads, digs canals, builds fleets, and meta- 
morphoses the earth into a garden of pleasure. 

Ralph Longhead, who this moment looks over my shoulder, is 
a castlebuilder such as I have described: a planning, improving, 
contriving castlebuilder. He has made the sinuous Mississippi as 
straight as an arrow, confined its overflowing waters, and settled 
its evershifting sands. He has secured our harbors, pared down 
the Allegany mountains, and checkered the continent with roads 
and canals. I would not be understood to assert that all this has 
been absolutely completed according to the vulgar acceptation of 
the terms: I mean that the great idea exists in his prolific mind; 
and nothing further is necessary but the application of the me- 
chanical powers. 

The heroic castlebuilder girds on his sword, mounts his Bu- 
cephalus, and sets out to regulate the world: he destroys the op- 
pressor, and liberates the slave; he condemns the guilty, and ab- 
solves the innocent; he exalts the humble, and lays low the lordly 


oppressor; he demolishes castles, conquers giants, kills cannibals, 
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centaurs, dragons, and devils; and at last falls asleep in the arms 
of some rescued princess. 

Such a castlebuilder as the last is my cousin Boanerges: He 
is not yet sixteen years of age, and he has already overrun the 
four quarters of the world with his armies; and with his fleets co- 
vered the face of the deep: He has led the negro slaves to the wil- 
derness and made them a free happy and powerful people; be has 
formed the scattered Indian tribes into a civilized state and united 
them with the American confederacy; he has reestablished the 
government of the Incas in Peru, and reinstated the descendents 
of Montezuma on the Mexican throne; he has torn the purple 
from the shoulders of Bonaparte, and restored the wandering 
Bourbons to their country; he has effectually succored the patri- 
ots of Spain, and revived the independence of Switzerland and 
Holland; he has restored to the Swedes their unfortunate king, 
and given energy to Austria and Prussia; he has procured the 
right of universal suffrage for the inhabitants of Britain, and ad- 
vanced Ireland to a place among the nations of the earth; he has 
breathed the spirit of ancient Rome into the degenerate Italians, 
and made Sicily once more the granary of Europe; and into all 
these kingdoms he has introduced an enlightened and liberal poli- 
cy, and subjected both prince and people to the government of 
law. 

Sut you are not to suppose that he has confined himself to 
these western kingdoms. No: the east has felt the effect of his 
power; the whole world has submitted to his control: Carthage 
has produced another Annibal; and the remembrance of her an- 
cient glory has revived: Egypt has a prince of her own, and no 
longer is reproached as the basest of kingdoms: India is not plun- 
dered by avaricious foreigners, but is permitted to enjoy in peace 
the fruit of her labor: Palestine flows with milk and honey; its 
ancient inhabitants have returned, and built up the walls of Jeru- 
salem: The Greeks are independent: Athens has risen like a phe- 
nix from her ashes, more glorious than before. Hail Athens! queen 
of the arts, mother of science, nurse of eloquence, and seat of 
the muses! He has built again the hundred cities of Crete, and 
restored to the Cretans the institutions of Minos. He has given 
the laws of Lycurgus to Sparta, and formed mey, emphatically 
MEN, on the banks of the Eurotas. 

All these things have been finished—in the air; and had this 
heroic castlebuilder the power of a god to speak his wishes into 
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existence, all these things would have been completed on th. 
earth. Yes: a castlebuilder would sfieak, if a word would do the 
business; but ¢o act is too troublesome. The sublimity of his con- 
ceptions unfits him for those trifles that lie within the power of 
a mortal. He is all soul: his material part has been disabled by 
the excursions of his spirit. 

The progress of the political castlebuilder 1s somewhat differ- 
ent from the heroic: the end of both is the same, namely, the hap- 
piness of mankind; but the political enthusiast will not force men 
to be happy. He does not pliant the olive with the sword: he makes 
use of-no arms but reason and persuasion. He enlightens, re- 
forms, regenerates: he puts old sinners into his magical meta- 


physical caldron, and transforms them into juvenile saints. He 


takes the crown from kings, breaks it in pieces, and divides it 


among the multitude, exhorting every individual to preserve his 


particular portion with the most watchful zeal and sedulous atten- 
tion. Having let in a sufficiency of light to dissipate the mental 
darkness of mankind, and soothed the stormy passions and domi- 
neering inclination of the human breast, by the sweet zephyrs of 
persuasion, he converts the jarring world to a happy republic. 
And now, having leisure for the purpose, he transports himself 
to the southern ocean, and commands a new world to emerge 
from the waters: a new world emerges from the waters, fruitful 
as Eden, and delightful as the paradise of Mahommed. He pro- 
ceeds methodically: creates men to people his Eutopian dominions, 
and gives them a constitution and code of laws formed agreeably 
to the standard of perfection which he has erected in his mind. 


1 


For however virtuous this new race of men may be, they must 
have laws, in order to gratify the legislating propensity of their 
creator.— 

All this is done in nudidbus: there is no attempt fo realize idea 
The castlebuilder’s world is purely intellectual. 

The philosophical cast so much resembles the political, that 
it is impossible, upon all occasions, to distinguish one from the 


other: they continue their operations in company: and indeed it 


would be scarcely requisite to draw a line of discrimination, if 


the former were not celebrated for certain vagaries, which are 
peculiar to itself. 
The philosophical castlebuilder boasts of having formed an 


acquaintance with a lady, whose name is Nature. He represents 


her not only as supremely beautiful, but infinitely wise. He says 
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she is possessed of a secret which she has never yet thought pro- 
per to reveal to any mortal; but which he flatters himself she will 
vield to his neverceasing assiduities. But as this courtship may 
be tedious, and as a thousand accidents may occur to defer the 
accomplishment of his wishes, he thinks proper to anticipate the 
pleasures of that hour when he shall be admitted to the bed- 
chamber of the mistress of his affections, seated on her right 
hand, and associated in her power. Or, more properly speaking, 
he places himself at once, by a slight effort of the imagination, 
in the full possession of the hgnors and powers which are to flow 
from his intercourse with Nature. 

Such being the state of affairs, there is no occasion for longer 
delay: he immediately commences his operations. Did Moses ex- 
hibit signs and wonders in Egypt, divide the Red Sea, and call a 
clear stream from the bosom of a rock in the wilderness? Trifles: 
our hero can do things much more surprising than these. Moun- 
tains are removed by an effort of his will; and the moon descends 
from heaven at his word of command. 

As a man possessed of great power can perform small things 
as well as great, I will here introduce a trifle by way of illustra- 
tion: Suppose our philosopher in a farm yard, and a plough in a 
shed, at some distance from him. 

«“ Plough.” says the philosopher. 

The plough immediately turns round, comes out of the shed, 
and stares the philosopher in the face. 

“ Plough.” continues the castlebuilder, “ proceed to my ten- 
acre lot; plough it up in the course of half an hour; and then re- 
turn and deposit yourself in the shed as before.” 

The plough shoots off with the rapidity of a black snake in 
pursuit of a frog. Let us follow it. It leaps over the fence, and 
sets to work. Well, this is curious! Observe how it turns up the 
soil! How ingeniously it extricates itself, when the coulter gets 
intangled among the roots! When it is thrown out of its course 
by a stone, how quickly it hops back again into the furrow! How 
cautiously it goes round the obvious stumps! Well, this is won- 
derful! 

The philosophical castlebuilder would not have you to sup- 
pose that there is any thing miraculous or necromantic in his 
performances. No: his mistress Nature, in an hour of sweet dal- 
liance, has discovered to her friend the hitherto inscrutable se- 


cret. She has furnished him with a species of intellectual mus- 
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cles which extend to every object in the universe. “ His mind 
has become omnipotent over matter:” and as all matter is sub- 
jected to his power, it syllogistically follows, that the particles 
composing his material frame are also subjected to his will. 
Therefore he says to his own body: 

* Body!” 

«“ What ’s your will, master?” says the body. 

“© Body!” continues the philosopher, “ be thou immortal!” 

«“ Thank you, master,” says the body, “I will be immortal.” 

Although my philosophical brother speaks rapturously of the 
beneficence, beauty, and grandeur of nature; I cannot altogether 
subscribe to his sentiments. My own private opinion is, that, how- 
ever kind she may be to some, she is unjust to others. On one 
she bestows blessings.in profusion; while another receives nothing 
from her hands but curses and imperfections: and even her 
favorites find at last that they were only mocked by the appear- 
ance of happiness for a moment. Beautiful she is, when she puts 
on her charms; but when she frowns, she is a monster of defor- 
mity. Besides, she paints her face, pays particular attention to 
external decorations, and owes much very much to the arts of the 
toilet. One day wh« looked charming, and her smiles ap- 
peared to give animation and delight to the universe, I slipped 
up beside her, and slily removed a part of her robe—and I disco- 
vered—what do you suppose | discovered!—blotches sores ulcers, 
loathsome as those of Lazarus when he lay at the rich man’s gate! 
I have been one of her danglers: before the sun left his cham- 
bers in the east, I have traversed the meadows and scoured the hills 
and dewy lawns in her company: in her company I have fled, from 
the noonday heat, to clear streams and umbrageous groves: when 
the deep shadows of evening began to flit over the fields we have 
walked together pensively on the banks of the river: and once, 
at the solemn hour of midnight, as I sat upon a rock, and the man- 
tle of thick darkness was spread over my head, she pretended to 
whisper wonderful things in my ear. I have kissed her: some- 
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times her les from “ Araby the blest;’’ 


and sometimes, fetid and sickening as the air from a newly opened 


sepulchre. I have heard her speak: her words were as pleasing 


to my heart as the dew of heaven to the tender herb; but had I 
followed her directions, they would have led me to destruction. 
Notwithstanding my long attendance on her ladyship, she never 


admitted me behind the scenes, or received me into her confi- 
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dence. What, indeed, could I reasonably expect? Has she not de- 
luded the philosophers of every age? Has she not, after encou- 
raging unreasonable hopes and sporting with human credulity, 
uniformly jilted her bearded admirers? I acknowledge her gran- 
deur: I have seen her in her glory. But notwithstanding all her 
magnificence, she sometimes makes a very sordid appearance, 
and has been convicted of scurvy misdemeanors: misdemeanors 
which her passionate admirers, if they could, would willingly 
conceal. 

But whither have I wandered? Let me return and bid adieu 
to my philosophical kinsman. | hope he will continue to derive 
enjoyment from his refined speculations, and not suffer himself 
to be interrupted by the cavils of ignorance or the petulance of 
folly. Why should you condemn him because his performances 
are merely ideal? Have not some of our friends succeeded in 
proving that nothing but ideas can be said, in reality, to have an 
existence? 


The castlebuilders of a religious cast* 





But, upon reflection, 
I believe, I will say nothing about them: They are generally of a 
vindictive disposition, and will not suffer their peculiarities to be 
taken notice of with impunity. Who would put his hand in the 
fire for amusement? 

To prove that I have some reason to be cautious in this par- 
ticular, I beg leave to relate the following incidents: 

As I pursued my course, some time ago, through the etherial 
regions, not far from the tail of the Scorpion, I discovered before 
me an unusual appearance: As I drew near I perceived it wasa 
magnificent city newly erected by religious castlebuilders. I en- 
tered at the eastern gate, and found the streets crowded with in- 
habitants. I addressed several with the utmost politeness; but no 
one condescended to give me an answer. I passed on to their 
principal temple, and began to measure its length and its breadth 
with the reed which I carried in my hand. But I had made very 
little progress in the business before | was surrounded by an 
angry multitude demanding the meaning of my operations. 

** Who are you?” said one. “ What ’s your name?” said ano- 


* It is hardly necessary to remark that the author here means, not 
the rational christian, but the visionary devotee, who suffers himself to 
be carried away by the illusions of a distempered imagination. 
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ther. “ Whence come you?”’ said a third. “ Whither go you?” 
said a fourth. “ How dare you,” said a fifth, “ apply your rotten 
reed to our holy building?” 

‘¢ My friends,” said I, very modestly, “I am a stranger, and 
a castlebuilder. I beseech you, let me find grace in your eyes. 
My profession and yours are the same; but ycur style of building 
is a little different from mine. Iam on a journey at present: and, 
as I intend to favor the world with some account of my travels, 
when I return, I thought it right to take some notice of this splen- 
did edifice which is the ornament of your city.”’ 

An old man, who appeared to have much authority over the 
multitude, then came forward, and addressed me: “ You come 
from the philosophical dominions, do you!” 

“No,” said I, “ may it please your holiness, I am a member 
of the literary republic.” 

“ And you come to spy out the nakedness of the land, do 
you!” 

I replied, that I had no such intention: that I merely travel- 
led for amusement. 

«“ Nay,’’. said he, “ by the life of Pharaoh, you are a spy!” 

Then all the multitude cried out for the space of half an hour, 
“a spy! a spy! a spy!” 

As soon as the clamor had subsided, the old man again ad- 
dressed me, with much apparent mildness and said, “As the 
Lord liveth, thou shalt surely die, for thy presumption in at- 
tempting to measure our holy edifice with the contemptible staff 
which thou carriest in thy hand.” 

Then turning to the crowd, he said, “ Brethren, take this spy 
and bear him without the walls of the city; bind him to a stake; 
burn him to ashes; and let his ashes be scattered to the four winds 
of heaven.” 

The multitude seized me, and bore me away: one provided a 
stake; another, a chain; and many were loaded with fagots. They 
brought me-without the city, and were about to execute the sen- 
tence, when turning their eyes backwards, lo! the cloud upon 
which the city was founded had vanished into thin air; and the 
buildings thereof were scattered abroad through the etherial 
plains. My enemies uttered a cry of despair, and flew in pursuit 


of their fugitive houses: and I pursued my way, rejoicing at my 
fortunate escape. 
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I myself, Mr. Editor, am a literary castlebuilder: I have writ- 
ten epic poems, tragedies, comedies, and novels without number. 
I do not mean that I have actually and vulgarly put them in d/ack 
and white. No: that would require too much time, labor, and at- 
tention. I satisfy myself with viewing my works “in my mind’s 
eye,” without attempting to grasp them in my hand. 

I wrote a tragedy last Saturday evening; followed it to the 

; theatre; saw it represented; and heard the applauses of a nume- 
rous and fashionable audience: and all this was completed in less 
than an hour. 

Whether or not the public have reason to blame me for with- 
holding my productions from the world, and thus depriving it of 
the amusement it has a right to expect from the labors of a man 
of genius, I will not undertake to determine. But one thing is 
certain: I amuse myself. 

“ However, I was so much pleased with the thundering ap- 
plauses my Cleomenes (I called it Cleomenes) received, at its ideal 
representation, that I made a firm resolution to put it on paper. 
In pursuance of this determination, I went to my desk, drew out 
a quire of foolscap, and wrote in large text hand CLEQMENES. 

“ Well done!” you say, “ but did you proceed no farther?” 


Yes: and after I had examined the form of the letters in the 
aforesaid word CLEQMENES, several times—I proceeded and 
wrote a complete sentence, a very good well turned sentence; nor 
did I experience much difficulty in adjusting the different mem- 
bers of the same. 

Do you ask, Mr. Editor, if I write tragedies in prose! 

Yes: in running, or rather, s/iding prose, resembling that of 
Hervey’s Meditations. After I should have completed my work 
in this species of mad prose, I should have found no difficulty in 
converting it into blank verse. 

“ How would you have done that!” 


Merely by counting my fingers, and repeating the syllables: 





nothing further. 

In my second sentence I was not quite so fortunate as in the 
first: I could not find words that would do justice to my concep- 
tions. I leaned back on my chair; and having completed a period, 
consisting of three portions, I began to write; but before I had 
written the two first parts, I had forgotten the last. This troubled 
me: I rubbed my cheeck—pulled my ear—gnawed my quill—and, 
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finally, laid down my head on my desk to endeavor to recover 
it by reflection, and—fell asleep. How long I remained in that 
state, it is not necessary to mention. I awoke—rubbed my eyes 
—stretched myseli—yawned—looked at my watch—got up— 
stretched myself again—walked across the floor several times— 
cursed Cleomenes—went to a tavern and drank some brandy and 
water. 

Mr. Editor, I will leave you to deduce a moral, and draw what 
inferences you please. 


THE CONTOUR OF PERI 


THE goodness of the Creator is evidently discerned in that 
plentiful provision which he hath made of creatures beneficial to 
mankind; nor are the footsteps of his gracious wisdom less mani- 
fest, in the care which he hath taken, to prevent the overspread- 
ing increase of such as are pernicious and destructive. 

A more remarkable proof of this we cannot have, than in the 
Contour of Peru; which, happily for mankind, is rare, and seldom 
found; for was the increase of the species large, it would spread 
universal havoc and devastation. 

The contour, or condour, is of the eagle kind, and a native of 
south America. Capt. Strong shot one of them sitting on a cliff 
by the sea side, on the coast of Chili, not far from Mocha, an 
island in the Suuth sea, which measured, from tip to tip of its 
wings extended, 16 feet, (see Phil. Tr. No. 208.)\—The largest 
feather of the wing measured two feet four inches—the quill 
part five and three quarter inches—and the circumference an 
inch and a half—and weighed three drachms seventeen grains. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, thus says:—* Several of these fowls 
have been killed by the Spaniards, and measured, from end to 
end of their extended wings, fifteen or sixteen feet. Nature, to 
temper and allay their fierceness, hath denied them the talons 
which are given to the eagle, their feet being tipped with claws 
like a dunghill fowl—however, their beak is strong enough to 
tear off the hide, and rip up the bowels of an ox! Two of them 
will attack a cow or a bull, and devour the animal quickly—and 
it hath often happened, that a condour hath assaulted and devoured 
boys of ten or twelve years of age.”’ 
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It is said, that the South Americans hold out to it, as a lure, 
the figure of a child made of very glutinous clay; upon which it 
descends with amazing rapidity, striking its pounces into it so 
deep, that it cannot extricate itself; and then they easily destroy 
it. 

In Quito and Peru, they are sometimes seen hovering over a 
flock of sheep, but are easily frightened away by the whooping of 
the shepherds. 

Garcilasso further adds, that their color is grayish or brown- 
ish, a mixture of black and white: that they have in the forepart 
of their heads,a comb, not pointed or serrated like that of a cock, 
but exactly in the form of a razor; and that when they come to 
light from the air, they make such a prodigious noise with their 
wings, as is enough to stun one’s ears. 

Labat, who often had seen this bird, says, the body 1s as large 
as that of a sheep, and the flesh tough and as disagreeable as car- 
rion. Itis never seen in forests, on account of the great length of 
its wings; but it frequents the sea shores, and the banks of rivers, 

- 


mind is pre vy. 


where it is likely to 

What a blessing is it to mankind, that there are but few of 
this monster in the feathered creation! and into what can we re- 
solve this rarity of a species so exceedingly pernicious, but into 
the wise and overruling care of that adorable Providence, which, 
we are assured by the mouth of unerring truth, extendeth its con- 
cern not only to man, but to the meanest of the feathered tribe; 
ordering it so, that “ not a sparrow falleth to the ground, without 
our heavenly father!” 

Those who, as weakly, as wickedly, endeavor to attribute all 
things to chance, fate, and second causes, would do well to inform 
us, how it comes to pass, that the vast and destructive condour is 
so seldom found; is so slow in increase: while the fowls of a use- 
ful and beneficent sort, muluply so amazingly; and so plentifully 
contribute to our support and delight. Why should the hen, or 
the turkey, the duck, the goose, or the partridge, lead forth such 
a numerous brood; while the lonely terror of Peru sits desolate, 
with its single offspring, on the top of a barren rock? 

The balance of animals, preserved throughout the whole cre- 
ation, is a manifest token of the divine providence. The whole 
surface of our globe can afford room and support only for such a 
number of all sorts of creatures; and if by their doubling, trebling, 
or any other multiplication of their kind, they should increase to 
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double or treble that number, they must starve or devour ane 


another, till the equilibrium was restored. The keeping therefor 


the balance even, is manifestly 
providence. To which end the 


termined the life of all creatu: 
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ior conquest, have ire 
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have frequently spread universa 
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heard to curse the day that gave 
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JAMES CUTBUSH’S LINN ZAN ORATION, 


Continued from page 129. 


BEFORE concluding this part of our subject, let us take a short 
view of the rise of knowledge. It appears from the philosophy of 
Descartes, that Pythagoras was the first among the ancients, who 
assumed the name of philosopher, in opposition to the term so- 
phist; a name dedicated to the gods: but Adam, says our author, 
must have possessed a superior intellect, “ for as much,’’ he adds, 
as “he gave names to things, and taught his sons the knowledge 
of the stars.” 

Knowledge, we are briefly told, was communicated from Adam 
by Methusalem, to Noah; from him, his sons, and grandsons, to 
the Chaldeans and Hebrews: from them to the Egyptians, from 
whom, in the process of time, to the northern and western na- 
tions. 

In considering the progress of knowledge, it ought at all times 
to be remembered, that a wide distinction should be made be- 
tween the cultivation of a science and an art. Men, very often, are 
apt to confound science with art; no doubt, they had their origin 
at different periods. The sciences (according to their strict defini- 
tlon) were, In a great measure, the fruits of ease and leisure, 
while the arts were the offspring of necessity. 

Astronomy and medicine were known at an early period: we 
read (of the latter) that all rude nations had a pharmacy of their 
own, equal to their wants. No sooner, however, had luxury spread 
among the then nations of the earth, than we behold a contrariety 
of events. New, and more complex diseases, which required a pro- 
found knowledge of medicine, and of the animal economy, neces- 
sarily extended the catalogue of remedies. The materia medica, 
and pharmacy have therefore, been greatly improved: But, at this 
time, in what perfection do we behold these sciences? 

To Dr. Barton’s *“ Collections towards a Materia Medica of 
the United States,”’ we are principally indebted for a knowledge 
of the medicinal plants indigenous to our soil. 

The university of Pennsylvania is an instance of the progress 
of medical science in its various departments. The improvement 
of which abounds to the honor of its professors. The opinion en- 
tertained respecting the medical school of this city, at its com- 


be found in the annual address of Dr. Morgan, 
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who, many years since, gave a full and splendid account of the 
state of science, and the growing prosperity of the then colonies. 

In contemplating the former state of knowledge, it is by no 
means to be supposed, that it did not flourish to some extent, 
Our information respecting the antediluvians is but imperfect; 
nor are we in possession of facts, more recent, to admit of the 
conclusion, that they were totally unacquainted with science. In 
all probability, if the invaluable library of Alexandria had been 
preserved, we should have been in possession of a fund of useful 
information. What shall we now say? While history unfolds the 
footseps of the conqueror, or develops the causes of national re- 
volutions, shall we not say, that if it were possible to trace the 
progress of science from the earliest times, a volume might be 


written, whose pages would have strong claim to the attention of 
4 


the philosoph« r. But, alas! where are your mate rials ( ould the 


veil be withdrawn, that has 


ed, perhaps with designed ob- 
scurity, the arts of ancient Egypt; and the mysterious mythology 
be penetrated that involves the literature of Greece; it might be- 
come evident, that the powers ol human intellect had arisen in 
these nations to a height that modern science would not disdain. 


' 


And in the erudition of the ancient world, whether of China, In- 
dia, Egypt, or Greece, did some genius arise sufficiently power- 
ful to remove the clouds that interpose, possibly many of the dis- 


coveries of modern times might be foun Liven the Celtic na- 


tions mingled with their wild and awful superstitions, a wonder- 


ful knowledge of mechanical powers, and chemical operations. 
From the arguments we have adduced in favor of science, 

several deductions might be formed. But, even should we admit 

them in their full force, and at the same time suppose that 


truth is the omnipotent artificer by which the mind can infallibly 


be regulated, it would yet | 


by no means sufficiently follow, that 
literature is alone adequate to all the purposes of human improve- 


ment. An improved intellect is undoubtedly of the highest im- 


portance to the Nappiness Ol a peopic, and tends, irresistibly tends 


to promote not oniy private but public virtu 


On this subject I would earnestly invite your attention to th 


“ Six Introductory Lectures to Courses of Lectures,” by Doctor 


Rush, a work in which much useful information may be found, 


which are written with the usual elegance and perspicuity that 
" 


characterize all the writings of professor Rush. 
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and discipline, is inadequate to the reformation of the species, it 


may perhaps be imagined, that education, commonly so called, is 
: the best of all subsidiaries for making up its defects. Education 
has the advantage of taking the mind in its original state, a soil 


prepared for culture, and as yet uninfested with weeds. 
If education be adapted to the analysis of the mind, as in the 
Pestalozzian system, by which the mental faculties are brought 
into immediate action, surely no plan has a stronger claim to our 
' attention. Indeed, in the school of Pestalozzi, the pupil is taught 
by the laws of nature. Here, at once, the imagination is increased 
with redoubled vigor: Here the ideas are enlarged, and a thou- 
sand beneficial consequences result. 

To the scientific and indefatigable Mc. Clure, our country is 
indebted for the introduction of so noble a system. The imme- 
diate effect of this mode of education is beyond comparison. It 
cannot be doubted, that such an institution is calculated to pro- 
duce very considerable advantages. In relation to moral law, it 
will also have a tendency to inculcate the precepts of truth, jus- 
tice, and all the social virtues. In the world, the more advanced 
pupil would become the spectator of scenes very different, from 
; what his preconceived ideas might have taught him to expect. 
Let us, however, admit it to be possible so to temper the mind, 
as to render it proof against the influence of example and the al- 
lurements of luxury: Still it may be reasonable to doubt of the 
sufficiency of education considered in this light. 

How many instances may we expect to find, in which a plan 
has been carried into execution, so enlightened, unremitted, and 
ardent, as to produce these extraordinary effects? Where must 
the preceptor himself have been educated, who shall thus elevate 
his pupils above all the errors of mankind? If the world teach an 
implicit deference to birth and riches and accidental distinctions, 
he will scarcely be exempt from this deference. If the world be 
full of intrigue, rivalship, and selfishness, he will not be wholly 
disinterested. If falsehood be with mankind at large reduced to a 





system, recommended by the prudent, commanded by the magis- 
trate, inforced by the moralist, and practised under a thousand 
forms, the individual will not always have the simplicity to be 
sincere, or the courage to be true. If prejudice have usurped the 
seat of knowledge; if law, religion, metaphysics, and govern- 
ment be surrounded with mystery and artifice, he will not know 
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the truth, and therefore cannot teach it; he will not possess the 
criterion, and therefore cannot furnish it to another. 

Education, in the sense in which it has been commonly un- 
derstood, though in one view an engine of unlimited power, is 
exceedingly incompetent, as it at frresent stands to the great end 
of which we have spoken. The grand principles that the inven- 
tor seeks in his machines, and the philosopher in investigating 
the system of the universe, are such, as from a few simple data 
are sufficient to the production of a thousand events. But this is 
not the fact with respect to the system at present used. With all 
deference of respect, however, I will only add, that it employs an 
immense combination of powers, and an endless chain of causes 
for the production of a single specimen. 

In order, therefore, to unite all the advantages arising from 
education, a society (of which I have the honor to be a member) 
has been instituted in this city, for the purpose of promoting a 
“ rational system of education,” which promises to be a powerful 
instrument towards a reformation. 

It is not our intention to examine the minutiz, nor will time 
permit to enter into a full investigation of this subject; but will 
pass on to a consideration of the third and last division. 

The benefits of political justice will the better be understood 
if we consider society in the most comprehensive view, and by 
taking into our estimate the erroneous institutions, by which the 
human mind has been too often checked in its career, as well as 
those well-founded opinions of public and individual interest. 

In whatever light this subject claims our attention, it is cer- 
tainly obvious that, where the principle is properly directed, it will 
have a tendency to promote the public welfare. It is undoubtedly 
true, that all the effects that any principle adopted into the prac- 
tice of a community may produce, it produces upon a compre- 
hensive scale. It creates a similar bias in the whole, or a consi- 
derable part of society. The motive it exhibits, the stimulus it 
begets, are operative, because they are fitted to produce effect 
upon the mind. Virtue, where virtue is the result, will cease to 
be a task of perpetual watchfulness and contention. Jt will nei- 
ther be, nor appear to be, a sacrifice of our personal advantage to 
disinterested considerations. It will render those the confede- 
rates, support and security of our rectitude, who were before its 
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Again, an additional argument in favor of political institutions, 
arises from the extensive influence which certain false principles, 
ingendered by an imperfect system of society, have been found 
to exert. Superstition, an immoderate fear of shame, a false cal- 
culation of interest, are errors that have been always attended 
with the most extensive consequences.* What can be more con- 
trary to the customs of the modern world, than that dread of dis- 
grace which induces the Bramin women of Hindostan to destroy 
themselves upon the funeral pile of their husbands? what more 
horribly immoral than the mistaken idea, which leads multitudes 
in commercial countries to regard fraud, falsehood, and circum- 
vention as the truest policy? But, however powerful these errors 
may be, the empire of truth, if once established, would be in- 
comparably greater. 

The man who is enslaved by shame, superstition or deceit, 
will be perpetually exposed to an internal war of opinions. No 
mind can be so far alienated from truth as not, in the midst of its 
degeneracy, to have sufficient returns of a better principle. No 
system of society can be so thoroughly pervaded with mistake, 
as not frequently to suggest to us sentiments of virtue, liberty, 
and justice. But truth in all its varieties is harmonious and con- 
sistent. In this, as well as in other inquiries, the logic of correct 
reasoning may be applied. 

It is a maxim universally admitted in geometry, and indeed 
in every branch of knowledge, that, in the progress of investiga- 
tion, we should proceed from the knownfacts, to whatis unknown. 
In early infancy, our ideas spring from our wants, the sensation 
of want exciting the idea of the object by which it is to be grati- 
fied. In this manner, from a series of sensations, observations and 
analyses, a successive train of ideas arises, so linked together, that 
an attentive observer may trace back to a certain point, the order 
and connexion of the whole sum of human knowledge. 

To conclude. While science is fostered by all nations, tongues 
and languages, may our country be the theatre of its progressive 
improvement. 

Although many obstacles present themselves to the cultivation 
of science in the United States, some of which are inseparable 
from the condition of the man of genius, yet we live in the hope 


* Government was instituted to form men into good citizens, or sub- 
iects. 
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that a time will arrive when these obstacles will be dissipated, and 
the genius of America shine as a blazing star in the firmament. 

Many of the chosen sons of Columbia have already displayed 
their unborrowed lustre, and in the various departments of lite- 
rature, the succeeding century may hail her hundreds and her 
thousands! 

It is to the concentrated intelligence of our country, that we 
ought to look up for the establishment of seminaries founded on 
the most extensive scale. Such institutions, were they erected, 
would tend to disseminate knowledge, perpetuate the republic, 
and produce a thousand beneficial consequences. Then would the 
memorable words of the illustrious Cicero be indelibly stamped 
on the tablet of our hearts.» What more desirable than wisdom? 
What more useful to man or more worthy his pursuit? They who 
earnestly seek for it are called philosophers; for philosophy, in 
the strict meaning of the word, is no other than the love of 
wisdom. 

If we take a survey of our globe we find every part of it, the 
earth, the waters, and the.air that surround it, filled, and as it 
were crowded with life, drawn from the largest quadruped with 
which we are acquainted, to the smallest insect the naked eye 
can behold; and from thence to others still smaller and totally in- 
visible, without the aid of a microscope. Every tree, every plant, 
every leaf, serves not only as an habitation, but as a world to some 
numerous race, till animal existence becomes so exceedingly re- 
fined, that the effluvia of a blade of grass would be food for thou- 
sands. The contemplation of nature would prove fruitless, did it 
not lead us to aspire incessantly after the Divine Being, by en- 
deavoring to acquire a knowledge of him from that immense 
chain of various productions, wherein his power and wisdom are 
displayed with such distinguished truth, and undiminished lustre. 

He does not impart to us the knowledge of himself immedi- 
ately: that is not the plan he has chosen: but he has commanded 
the heavens and the earth to proclaim his existence, to make 
himself known to us. He has endowed us with faculties suscepti- 
ble of this divine language, and has raised up men whose sublime 
genius explores their beauties, and who become their interpre- 
ters. 

It is said, indeed, that we are imprisoned for a while in a small 
obscure planet, only to enjoy such a portion of light as is suitable 
to our present condition; that we should wisely improve each 
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glimmering ray reflected upon us, nor lose the smallest spark, 
but advance in this effulgent light; and that a time will come, 
when we shall draw all light from the eternal source of light, and 
instead of contemplating the Divine Architect in the works of his 
hand, we shall then contemplate the workmanship in the munifi- 
cent author thereof. 

It is true, that we contemplate the universe with a philoso- 
phic eye. It is true, we search into the various relations, which 
by this immense chain, constitute one whole. Is it not also true, 
gentlemen, that we stop a while to examine some links of it; and, 
struck with those marks of power, wisdom, and goodness, which 
we discover therein, we attempt their description without depre- 
ciating them? 

When man is considered as a reflective, sensitive and vege- 
tative being, (in the definition of Bonnet) and is, at the same time, 
the first link in the chain of nature, ought he not to record it as a 
moral duty to acquire a love of wisdom? 

Finally, gentlemen, As our society is named after the celebra- 
ted Linnzus, let it be one of our primary objects to emulate his 
virtues, and his indefatigable researches. The book of nature lies 
open before you: it presents to the studious and contemplative 
mind, a vast fund of inexhaustible treasure. The study of nature is 
as much distinguished from other subjects, by the variety of its 
topics, as by the value of its conclusions: all your different tastes 
and geniuses may be severally consulted. An ambition to fill a ca- 
binet with rare specimens, for the sake of the distincion they con- 
fer, or to swell your catalogues, is but a sterile sort of ostentation 
without any advancement of real knowledge. Be it yours, there- 
iore, not to enrich your cabinets, but your minds by the rich har- 
vest which natural history presents; and let us all so conduct our- 
selves in our scientific researches and moral obligations, that the 
name of the illustrious naturalist, which our society has assumed, 
may never be tarnished; and trusting to the divine will, may we 
look up to Columbia as the favorite of heaven and the best hop: 
of the world. 


ANECDOTE. 
” ty Ine a af shat — sone a — ° f ° > 
Dr. Johnson being asked, what was love? answered, “ it was 
the folly of a wise man and the wisdom of a fool;” and Dryden 
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being asked the*same question, replied, “it is a subject I have 
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felt and heard, but never vet could understand.’ 
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DENON, ON POMPEY’S PILLAR. 


DENON has given a particular description of this pillar, to 
whom we are indebted for the following account: This monument 
has the predicament of almost every thing famous, which loses on 
anear scrutiny. It was named Pompey’s pillar in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when learning began to recover itself from the torpid state 
in which it had so long languished. At that epoch, men of science, 
but not observers, bestowed names on all the monuments; and 
these names have been handed down by tradition; and without 
being disputed, from century to century. A monument has been 
raised to Pompey, at Alexandria: it has disappeared, and was 
thought to be recovered in this pillar.or column, which has since 
been converted into a trophy erected to the memory of Septimius 
Severus. It is however, erected on the ruins of the ancient city, 
and in the time of Septimius Severus, the city of the Ptolemies was 
not in a ruinous state. To support this column by a solid founda- 
tion, an obelisk has been sunk in the earth, on which is placed a 
clumsy pedestal, having a fine shaft, and surmounted by a Corin- 
thian pillar of bad workmanship. 

If the shaft of this column separating it from its pedestal and 
the capital, once belonged to an ancient edifice, it is an evidence 
of its magnificence, and of the skill with which it was executed. 
It ought therefore to be said, that what is called Pompey’s pillar, 
having been cleared away by time, two fragments of white mar- 
ble, the only monument of that substance which Denon saw in 
Egypt, have been added to the original base, to render it more 
solid. 

Excavations made round the circumference of this column, 
would, no doubt, afford some information relative to its origin. 
The shaking of the earth, and the form it takes on treading on it, 
seem to attest that these researches would not be fruitless. They 
would perhaps dissever the base and artricem of the portico, to 
which this column belonged. Fragments of columns of the same 
substance and diameter are found in the vicinity; and that the 
shaking of the earth indicates the destruction of great edifices 
buried beneath; the forms of which may be distinguished on the 
surface, such as a square of considerable size, and a large circus, 
the principal dimensions of which may be measured, notwith- 
standing it is covered with sand and ruins. Aft@r having observed 


that the column intitled Pompey’s pillar, is very chaste both in 
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style and execution; that the pedestal and capital are not formed 
of the same granite as the shaft, that their workmanship is heavy, 
and appears to be merely a rough draught; and that the founda- 
tions, made up of fragments, indicated a modern construction; it 
may be concluded, that this column is not antique, and that it may 
have been erected either in the time of the Greek emperors, or 
of the califs; since, if the capital and pedestal are well enough 
wrought to belong to the former of these periods, they are not so 
perfect, but that art may have reached so far in the latter. 

The granite with which Pompey’s pillar, as well as other mo- 
numents was erected, is extremely beautiful, and not at all re- 
sembling the granite of our country: the feld spar of the granite 
of this is usually of a flesh color; that of the Egyptian is a red, 
the peculiar lustre of which is very beautiful. The porphyry of 
Egypt, of which travellers inform us, has its feld spar of a red- 
dish color; while that met with in this country, is of the same co- 
lor as the feld spar of our granite. The granite used by the Egyp- 
tians, in forming their colossal statues, was obtained from Upper ' 
Egypt in the vicinity of the Nile. Denon has furnished us with 
the following account: We met in our way, with the quarries in the 
granite rocks whence the blocks were taken which formed the ‘ 
material of the colossal statues, that have been the object of ad- 
miration for so many ages, and the ruins of which, still strike us 
with astonishment. It seemed as if the framers wished to preserve 
the memorial of the masses that have produced these blocks, by 
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leaving on the place hieroglyphical inscriptions that perhaps re- 
cord the event. 

The operation by which these blocks were detached, must 
have been nearly the same as is employed in the present times, 
that is to say, a cleft is first cut out, and then the whole mass is 
split off by means of wedges of different sizes, all struck in at one 
time. The marks of these first operations are preserved in this 
unalterable material, that to look at them one would suppose that 
the work had been interrupted but yesterday. The texture of this 
granite is so hard and compact, that the rocks which are met 





with in the current, instead of being worn and shattered by de- 
composition, have acquired a polish by the dashing of the waves. 
The finest and most abundant of this kind of stone, is the rose 
colored granite, the gray is often too micaceous; between these 
blocks are foun@ieins of very brilliant quartz, strata of a red 
stone, which partakes of the nature of the hardness of porphyry, 
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and masses of that black and hard stone, which has so long been 
taken for basalt, and which the Egyptians have so often employed 
for statues of moderate size. 


The continuation of granite and other primitive rocks, we are 


told, extends a considerable distance in that part of the country: “| 

5 the bed of the Nile, in the neighborhood of these quarries, for 

? i some miles, consists of granite, quartz, hornblende, &c. and 

which in some parts so obstructs the navigation, that cataracts are 

Be formed. ' 

' —— 
H 

'g . ANTICIPATED INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 

{ Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Cincinnati (state of Ohio) to his 

i correspondent in this city, relative to Indian antiquities. : 
“IF you are desirous of collecting information respecting the 

i remains of Indian curiosities found in this western country, I have ‘ 
ai often opportunities of gratifying you with the description and 
. i drawing at least, and sometimes the original pieces themselves. f 

i Amongst many specimens that have been in my possession, none 

Hs has rratified me as much asa piece of an earthen pot found in 
if | one of the mounds (tumuli) or burying places of the Indians, on j 
if the Little Miami river, in this neighborhood; which, when intire, " 
ti i would have held near a gallon, &c.”’ 

‘2 
Ai . > The correspondent who has favored us with the above 

promise of assistance, is respectfully informed, that we shall 


thankfully receive any descriptions which have a tendency to elu- 
cidate the aboriginal antiquities of this country, and that drawings 
) ’ 
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mr our artists ) CL.CieSe. 
: 
; j ANECDOTE OF GENERAL GRAHAM 
; 
5 ? 
GENERAL GRAHAM, it is supposed through the i 
: 
; rance of La Pena, under whose command he was placed, found 
‘ himself so circumstanced as scarcely to allow him time to form; 
hi with that presence of mind which marks a great commander, | 
fi : . aaa 
ade instantly exclaimed to his brave troops— NMipjads there is th 
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enemy—spare your powder, but give them plenty of steel 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


mower 


——-o 


MASONIC ODE. 


Tis done! *tis done! rejoice! rejoice! 
Let masons, men exalt the voice; 
And shout in rapt’rous, choral lay, 
The labors of this festal day; 
Labors, labors, labors, labors, labors, 
Of this festal day. 


A day, St. John, devote as thine, 
When all who stand on wisdom’s line, 
Their mystic homage pay to thee; 
And honors give with three times three; 
Honors, honors, honors, honors, honors, 
Give with three times three. 


But nobler songs, and louder strains, 
From Zion’s hill, to Salem’s plains, 
Masonic raptures onward roll; 
And echo, as from pole to pole; 
Echo, echo, echo, echo, echo, 
As from pole to pole. 


For lo, the lodge; by art sublime; 
Has laid the corner stone in time; 
On whose strong base, the craft shall raise, 
A temple of celestial praise. 
Temple, temple, temple, temple, temple, 
Of celestial praise. 


Behold the stones with blessings crown’d, 
The corn is sprinkled round and round; 

And streaming oil, and flowing wine, 

¢ Are offer’d to the sacred trine; 

Offer’d, offer'’d, offer’d, offer’d, offer’d, 


To the sacred trine. 


While truth reveals to mystic sight, 
That bread which feeds the sons of light! 
And be, St. John’s that bread divine. 
: Forever and forever thine; 
Ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 
' 8 And forever thine 
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And thine the cup, whose glory, grace, 
Is pardon, peace, for Adam’s race; 
O be St. John’s, this royal wine, 
Forever and forever thine; 
Ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 
And forever thine 


While round and round the oil of joy 
Flows on, and flows without alloy; 
O be St. John’s this oil divine, 
Forever and forever thine; y 
Ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 
And forever thine! 


MASONIC HYMN 


Grand Architect! Supreme! Sublime 


Whose energetic word divine, 


Ce a — 


In thunder breath’d from glory’s clime, 
Gave light, and life, and bliss, to be; 
Where primal darkness walk’d the round, f 
Of wild confusion’s void profound,, 
With wreaths of gloomy horror crown'd, 


rill chaos heard a God’s decree’ 


*Twas thine, O Lord! in strength to lay, 


base, the sphere of day, 


On wisdom’s 

From whence the Sun, with boundless ray, 
On wings of flame triumphant soar’d 

While life, O God! at thy command, 

Inform’d the dust of ev’ry land; 

And bliss the gift of mercy’s hand, 


In twice ten thousand forms ador’d 





Hark! hark! what songs are these, that sweep 
Acdown the vast, th’ eternal steep, 
And die away amid the deep; 

To yon archangel’s ken unknown? 
These songs are those which seraphs sung, 
On glory’s hill, with flaming tongue, 
When rapture round th’ empyrean rung, 

And hail’d creation’s corner stom} 








FOR JUNE, 1811. 


\ccept, approve, and bless, we pray 

The work of this auspicious day, 

On which, as masons, men, we lay, 
A corner stone, inscrib’d to Thee, 

rhou Ancient of eternal days! 

And high above, the temple raise, 

Devote to prayer, devote to praise; 
And grant, O Lord! so mote it be! 


MASONIC ANTHEM 


Hail Masonry! thou glorious light, 

That spread’st by Heaven’s design, 
O’er gloomy Superfstition’s night, 

rhy brilliant rays divine 

CHORUS. 
In thee alone the world can find, 
In grateful unity, 
; 


fhe virtues which adorn mankind, 


Hail glorious masonry! 


~ 


’ lis thine alone the power to charm, 
4 Each anxious care to re st, 

With love the savage breast to warn 
Illuminate the breast 


In thee ulone, &c 


Beneath thy rapture-kindling beam, 
More lasting pleasures spring, 

Phan glow in Fancy’s brilliant dream, 
Or poets e’er can sing 


In thee alone, &c. 


Amid the nation’s angry strife, 
*Tis thou canst whisper peace, 

Canst strew with flowers the paths of life 
And bid all discord cease 


In thee alone, &c. 


Still let thy pure unsullied blaze, 
In this new lodge be seen, 
Whilst harmony’s meridian rays, 


Inspire with joys serene 


il 


In thee alone. &c 
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And thine the cup, whose glory, grace, 
Is pardon, peace, for Adam’s race; 
O be St. John’s, this royal wine, 
Forever and forever thine; 
Ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 
And forever thine 


While round and round the oil of joy 
Flows on, and flows without alloy 
O be St. John’s this oil divine, 
Forever and forever thine; 

Ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 


And forever thine! 


MASONIC HYMN 


if Grand Architect! Supreme! Sublime 


Whose energetic word divine, 


ue In thunder breath’d from glory’s clime, 


tb 
Gave light, and life, and bliss, to be; 
Where primal darkness walk’d the round, 
Of wild confusion’s void profound, 


With wreaths of gloomy horror crown'd 


rill chaos heard a God’s decree’ 


*Twas thine, O Lord! in strength to lay, 

On wisdom’s base, the sphere of day, 

From whence the Sun, with boundless ray, 
On wings of flame triumphant soar’d 

While life, O God! at thy command, 

Inform’d the dust of ev'ry land; 

And bliss the gift of mercy’s hand, 


In twice ten thousand forms ador’d' 


Hark! hark! what songs are these, that swee; 
Acdown the vast, th’ eternal steep, 
And die away amid the deep; 
To yon archangel’s ken unknown? 
These songs are those which seraphs sung, 
On glory’s hill, with flaming tongue, 
When rapture round th? empyrean rung, 
And hail’d creation’s corner stom, 


























FOR JUNE, 1811 


\ccept, approve, and bless, we pray 
The work of this auspicious day, 
On which, as masons, men, we lay, 
A corner stone, inscrib’d to Thee, 
rhou Ancient of eternal days! 
And high above, the temple raise, 
Devote to prayer, devote to praise; 


And grant, O Lord! so mote it be! 


MASONIC ANTHEM 


Hail Masonry! thou glorious light, 
That spread’st by Heaven’s des 
' O’er gloomy Superstition’s night, 


rhy brilliant rays divine 


CHORUS. 


} 
si ' 


be 


In thee alone the wor 
' In grateful unity, 
fhe virtues which adorn mankind, 


Hail clorious masonry' 
o ] 


"Tis thife alone the power to charm, 
} Each anxious care to rest, 
With love the savage breast to warn 
Illuminate the breast 


In thee alone, &c 


Beneath thy rapture-kindling beam, 
Mere lasting pleasures spring, 

rhan glow in Fancy’s brilliant dream, 
Or pocts e’er can sing. 


In thee alone, Kc. 


Amid the nation’s angry strife, 
*Tis thou canst whisper peace, 

Canst strew with flowers the paths of life 
And bid all discord cease. 


In thee alone, &c. 


Still let thy pure unsullied blaze, 
In this new lodge be seen, 

Whilst harmony’s meridian rays, 
Inspire with joys serene 


In thee alone, &c 
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And thine the cup, whose glory, grace, 
Is pardon, peace, for Adam’s race; 
O be St. John’s, this royal wine, 
Forever and forever thine; 
Ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 
And forever thine 


While round and round the oil of joy 

Flows on, and flows without alloy; 

O be St. John’s this oil divine, 

Forever and forever thirs; j 
Ever, ever, ever, ever, ever, 


And forever thine! 


—__— ! 
MASONIC HYMN 
Gsrand Architect! Supreme! Sublime f 
¥ 
f 


Whose energetic word divine, 

In thunder breath’d from glory’s clime, 
Gave light, and life, and bliss, to be; 
Where primal darkness walk’d the round, 

Of wild confusion’s void profound, 
With wreaths of gloomy horror crown'd, 


rill chaos heard a God’s decree’ 


*Twas thine, O Lord! in strength to lay, 

On wisdom’s base, the sphere of day, 

From whence the Sun, with boundless ray, 
On wings of flame triumphant soar’d 

While life, O God! at thy command, 

Inform’d the dust of ev’ry land; 

And bliss the gift of mercy’s hand, 


In twice ten thousand forms ador’d 


Hark! hark! what songs are these, that sweep 
Aclown the vast, th’ eternal steep, 
And die away amid the deep; 

To yon archangel’s ken unknown? 
These songs are those which seraphs sung, 
On glory’s hill, with flaming tongue, 
When rapture round th’? empyrean rung, 

And hail’d creation’s corner stomfih 











FOR JUNE, 1811 


\ccept, approve, and bless, we pray 
The work of this auspicious day, 
On which, as masons, men, we lay, 


A corner stone, inscrib’d to Thee, 
rhou Ancient of eternal days! 
And high above, the temple raise, 
Devote to prayer, devote to praise; 


And grant, O Lord! so mote it be! 


MASONIC ANTHEM 


Hail Masonry! thou glorious light, 
That spread’st by Heaven’s design 
O’er gloomy Superstition’s night, 
rhy brilliant rays divine 
CHORUS. 
In thee alone the world can fir 
In grateful unity, 
Phe virtues which adorn mankind, 


Hail glorious masonry! 


- 


lis thine alone the power to charm, 
Each anxious care to rest, 
With love the savage breast to warn 
Illuminate the breast 
In thee alone, &c 
Beneath thy rapture-kindling beam, 
More lasting pleasures spring, 
rhan glow in Fancy’s brilliant dream, 
Or pocts eer can sing 


In thee alone, Kc. 


Amid the nation’s angry strife, 
*Tis thou canst whisper peace, 

Canst strew with flowers the paths of lit 
And bid all discord cease 


In thee alone, &c. 


Still let thy pure unsullied blaze, 
In this new lodge be seen, 

Whilst harmony’s meridian rays, 
Inspire with joys serene 


In thee alone, & 
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MASONIC SONG. 


Hail masonry divine! 
Glory of ages shine, 

Long may’st thou reign! 
Where’er thy lodges stand, 
May they have great command, 
And always grace the land, 

Thou art divine! 


Great fabric! still arise, 
And grace the azure skies, 
Great are thy schemes! 

Thy noble orders are 

Matchless beyond compare; 

No art with thee can share, 
‘Thou art divine! 


Hiram, the architect, 

Did all the craft direct, 
How they should build! 
Sol’mon, great Isr’el’s king, 
Did mighty blessings bying, 

And left us cause to sing 


Hail, royal art 


PHE DUTIFUL WIFE. 


0 Love, whose magic gives the heart 

Unutter’d language from the eye; 
Whose magic prompts the mutual wish, 

And heaves the fond, the mutual sigh, 
Thy wish well founded ardor gives, 

‘hat nought ungenerous can destroy; 

Thy pride to lessen others’ grief, 

Thy fears to wound another’s joy 
rhen gentle love still hover’d near, 


To sweeten toil, and soften care 


Alexis won my youthful heart: 
The virgin rapture then I knew, 
Like sunshine on the summer scene 


Has gilded many a future view? 
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Has sweeten’d much succeeding toil, 
Has soften’d much succeeding care, 
Has snatch’d a smile from thick’ning grief, 
Has snatch’d a transport from despair: 
: For constant love still hover’d near, 
To sweeten toil, and soften care. 


Three beauteous children blest our love, 
Who all their father’s looks exprest; 
No happier mother liv’d than I, 
My husband was of men the best 
He lov’d his children dear for me; 
He doubly cherish’d me for them, 
Except the tumults sprung frem joy, 
Scarce other tumults could I name 
For love delightful hover’d near, 
I'o sweeten toil, and soften care 


The first rude shock misfortune gave, 
Depriv’d us of our eldest boy, 

The parent pang that then I knew 
More crucl came oppos’d to joy 

Close on my husband’s breast I clung; 
He bath’d my neck with many a tea 

rill each, to soothe the other’s grief, 
Strove to avert the blow severe 

For tender love still hover’d near, 

lo sweeten to l, and soften care. 

Sull plenty crown’d our frugal board, 
And splendor deck’d our stately hall, 

Till whelming tempests rag’d at sea, 
And reft from us, alas! our all 


’ 
luc d, 


Our board and servants soon rec 
A narrow house I instant chose, 

And bound my love’s distracted head, YW 
And sooth’d him into soft repose 

For faithful love still hover’d near 


lo sweeten toil, and soften care 


Where howls the wave with wizard roar, 
Our other boy Was heard to scream; 
To save the precious darling’s life 


His father plung’d amidst the stream 
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Bent down with years,—his snow-white mantle round 
His trembling limbs, was with a wampum bound. 
Musing he stray’d, his heart o’erwhelm’d with grief, 
Since Mohawk’s tribe had ceas’d to hail him chief; 
O’er peaceful plains with tott’ring steps he trod, 

: And proffer’d pray’rs to soothe the Indian’s god. 
When low before him on the ground was laid, 
An oak that long had been his favorite shade; 
Long stood the storm and towering far away, 


spre ad its dark foliag to the god of day; 


, 


lo age it vielded—Schono vit w'd it oe r, 
Forgot his gods and proffer’d prayers no more 
Far other scenes were present to his mind, 

On youthful days, he cast a look behind 

‘Twas here he ’d rested from the battle’s heat, 
Here met his friends, here sought a calm retreat 
And gaz’d on Mora, smiling as he told, 


How dearer far she was than whiteman’s gold. 


1 
' 


Che war he lov’d, the i 


chase he held most dear, 
Were both forgotten when he rested here. 
. ‘ ‘ . >. e ,) - > ’ 
uch scenes, review’d, depress a poor st hono’s mind, 
For all had fi 1, nor ke ft a charm behind. 
Oppress’d with years and hast’ning to the tomb, 


led from the dreary gloom:— 


His prayer ascen 
\ **Come, come, Great Spirit! take me to my rest, 
Above yon clouds make me forever blest,— 
“From whitemen’s power secure;—they rule the land, 


And Schono, now no more can lead his band 


f O' if as ¢ — uld not breathe this pray’r, 
* But with this single arm whole legions dare; 
** Lead on the tribes, and soon o’er hill and plain, 
‘Cause happy Indians to resume their reign 
* But what avails an old man’s s gehs and tears, 
WI! rm is weaken’d by his toil and y 
The tak me, Spirit, » yon isle afar, 
Before the rising of the morning star; 
Where Mora waits, where friends and brothers stay 
‘Remov'd { grief and whitemen, far away— 
‘QO spirit come!” 


i 
With pity mov’d, the Spirit heard his moan, 
And S hono died w ithout a sich or groan 
Che morn return’d, a pleasing aspect wore, 


The flowers bloam'd frec} 


loon resh——but Schono was no mor 
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Mr. Printer, “ 


FOR the amusement of your readers I send you an enigma for solu- 
tion, extracted from a work, probably never seen by one in twenty of your 
patrons. Should you deem it worthy of a place, I shall occasionally tres- 
pass on your pages in the same manner. 

SpHinx. 


ENIGMA TO PSYCHE, A CAPRICIOUS BEAUTY. 


Think what ye will—TI° faith! I am ! 
No despicable figure: 
Nor old nor ugly, blind nor lame, 
But full of life and vigor. 

On either cheek an opening rose, 

On either lip aruby, _ 

On either eye the crystal glows 

All exquisite as you be. 

Thanks to the powers above, I know 
Nor care, nor pain, nor sorrow; 

Else the fine bloom, I boast of now, 
Might wither ere to-morrow. 

T have been told, nor think me vain, 
By those who know and like ye 
That—but I fear to speak too plain— 
You are my picture, Psyche. 











MYRA. 






When Myra bloom’d at gay fifteen, 
Mankind proclaim’d her Beauty’s Queen, 






And every heart ador’d her! 






Now Myra, trembles at threescore, 





The barb’rous sex dlas' no more 








A single glance afford her! 





Now Slander occupies her hours, 
And Spleen her wither’d form devours, 





Of envious fate complaining! 






*Tis thus we see a rose decay, 






And all its beauties fade away, 






The thorn alone remaining 





